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Rensselaer ,^Indiana, is presented. Contents include: prefatory matter 
including the director's preface, the editor's preface, a li^st of 
participants; the schedule of the activities of the institute, the 
keynote address ("On Gettin'q the Infrastructure Together") by 
Professor Richard F, Grabau of Purdue University, the reports of the 
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oblivion; mass media and the shaping of mankind; twentieth celitury 
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The Institute was made possible by a 
Project Grant to Saint Joseph's College 
from The National Endowment for the Humanities 



''This institute was the most 

significant academic event to 

take place during my 31 years 

of teaching at S^int Joseph's/' 

Dr, Ralph Caf^uccilli 
C hairman< Departmcni of Theatre 
Arts arid C ommunications 
Saint Joseph's College 



Ralph Cappuccilli, St Joseph*s College, Director of a curricuhim design 
workshop on communications, described an eight semester speech program 

tor a core curriculum. (Photo hy kcilin ) 



**/4 mark of the success of 

this conference is lhat I keep 

on thinking about the issues. 

An Institute Participant 
(from the evahiator's report) 
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(Cover photo) Donald Brinlev, St. 
Joseph's College, "told (if tb<M>ains 
and rewards of becymin^^ a teacher 
in a cote program. (Ronssoiaci Rcpob 

lican photo.) ... 



'^General education should be broad of scope and 
purpose, integrative. It cannot be parcelled out to 
departments witho\4t introducing artificial borderlines. 



J 



Dr. Richard Cirabau 
Professor of Philosophy 
C ore Institute Keynote Speaker- 
Purdue University 




Cot^ was ofjien the Focus of conversation even during the picnic lunch 
and other informal sej^sions. OMuxoby Korlin.) ' • 



FOREWORD , 



It was quite a revelation to me to discover the immense variety in the 
expectations that people brought to this Institute.. In my naivete as a 
first-time Director of one of these things, I thought that our brochure and 
preliminary mailings had sharply focused everyone's wishes and desires on 
the stated objectives of the Institute staff. But, as I spoke and listened 
to our guests during the opening days of the week, I discovered tha4: pluralism 
had not at all been vanquished— fortunately ! Instead of panicking, I began 
to revise and redraft my own Wednesday presentation — •'three and four and 
five times — to try to encounter at least some fair tange of part^-cipants* 
expectations. 

However, judging from Dean Lisska's very positive evaluative report" on the 
week (see the last*section of this booklet) and the dozen-plus letters I*ve 
already received fA)m appreciative and enthusiastic participants,, your rather 
diverse expectations did not go entirely unsatisfied. There are several 
reasons J^or that, and the first and most important one, I think, is the 
congenial and cooperative spirit of you participants; I thank all of, you for 
that!' 



I must also thank John Groppe, Assistant Project Director for this Whole 
enterprise, who has salvaged my sanity on numerous occasions tAese past weeks: 
The rest of the staff also-^-off -campus speakers. Saint Joseph's faculty, the 
student hosts and hostesses— -have earned my respect and gratitude. You all 
know' the work that our- own fatuity and Students put in on this Ins^titute, and 
you will see what a substantial effort Dick Grabau put into his Keynote 
Address Gwhich' you will find in section two of this booklet)-. «» 

I will close by reformulating my remarks on the last day of the Institute. 
Despite the "trendy" atmosphere given to core curriculums by the rash of 
publicity generated by the Harvai'd Plan (a good, solid 1950 's general educa- 
tion program), this is not a passing f£td that we were dealing with last June 
'3rd^8th*. I see three movements in American higher education, and I have three 
parallel hopes or "druthers":^ 

1) General education programs are attracting increasingly more 
fa<S;ulty attention and creativity. My^^ope is that the life-"; , 
Xgiving connection between the goals and purposes of each 
Individual college and the general education program it devises 
as the common academic experience for all its students receive 
at least as much attention as student competence in basic skills 
and general career preparation. 

* 2) Increasing portions of students' degree programs will consist 

of required courses. I hope that these will be "new coutses", - 
inventing and incorporating flexible learning arrangements, in 
which students are actively engaged in the learning process, 
and which strive to integrate curricular and non-curricular 
dimensions of student development. 

3) Many colleges are wotking at interdis,ciplinary and integrative 
approaches to general education. I can only applaud and endorse 



this mov«i«nt: it; sets up mor« c*t««r flexibility, if b«8«d 
on a wis«r 6pistWlog)r, and inftitutionallzos an arrangofaent 
'■ whartln faculty A challongod to collaborate craatlvaly and ^ 
constantly across 'H^P^^^^i^^^^ boundaries on cpnson acadenie 
ventures ^ My only caution is that it takef good specialists 
(plus something else, I grant yoifl) to aake interdisciplinary 
programs work; your best people have to be invited to work in 
them. 

> • - 

In a sen^e, these thye points constituted ay own personal 'Tiidden agenda" for' 
the Institute. I hc/e all of ycfU gained from the week — I kiHW I, did! Not 
Just from the expedience of directing a 'workshop for 80 faculty (although that 
new experience ItTmy Lebenswelt must have made me g*ow somehwK, iwt also in 
my knowledge of and respect for the diversity of Americitfi higher education. 
But most of all, I am enriched .both professionally and personklly by the . 
encounter with more than 80 new colleagues and now friends. The conversations, 
the give-and-take, the debates oven, and the sharing of ideas/hop9;iA«>rries 
<?f that week were a most J\appy experience fpr mo. I thank you again! 




V3i 



)hn P. Nichols, S.T.L., Ph.D. 
'^Project Director 
NEH Institute (June 3-8, 1979), 
Saint Joseph's College ^* 
Rensselaer, IN 47978 
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Editor's Preface 

. - ' '. ' ' ' 

The purpose of publishing these proceedings is twofold. First, 

want all the participants to get to see In detail* the curriculum 

design of the seven workshops they did not participate in. Secondly, 

* / 

we' want to make the results of the institute available to those who 

V 

are considering developing an interdisciplinary general education prof- 
gram but who were unable to participate In the institute. The reports 
of the eight- curriculum design coitimittees are only sinmMtry statements 7 
*yet without having to do 'much reading between the lines, one can " 
^t a good feel for the enthusiasm of the participants as well as 

> _ \ 

some of their frustrations. It might have been useful to include more 
in these proceedings, copies of. most or all of the talks, for example. 
But the core of the matter is here in the attempst of 88 strangers 
to work out segments of an undergraduate, interdisciplinary general 
education program. ^ 

, ^This book consists of four parts: ' 

Part I. Prefafery matter includiVi^ {he Diretftor's Preface, 
the Editor's Preface, a list of all participants, 

V 

and the schedule of the activities of the ^institute • 
Part II. The Keynote Speech by Professor Richard F-. Grabau ^ 
of Purdye University. ' . 

' ^ Section III., The repbrts of the eight curriculum design corapriittees 

■ ■ o>. " 

Section IV, The Evaluatof's Report by Professor Anthony Lisska 

. V ■ ■ ■ 

of Denison University. • - 

• V 

John D, Groppe 
' ' . ■ Assistant Project Director 

Editor X 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



SCHEDULE OF ^VENTS , 
LIST OF SPEAKERS AND STAFF 
LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
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SIINHAY (fi/3) .| ^ 

7:00 Wolcoae by fathfA. ChoKtU Bonet, President of Smint Joseph* s 

College, Halleck Center Ballroom. * 



Keynote address by lUcMnd Offobaa, Professor of" Philosojihy at 
Purdue University: "Liberal /Education in *an Age of Vocationalisw" 

Remarks by John HlcivoJU, Core Coordinator at Saint Joseph* «, on 
the plans for the Institute. 



MoNnAY (B/q) '/ 

9:00 Halleck Ballroom; John EgoUfi, 'Professor of Music at Saint Joseph's, 

will speak on an integrative and interdisciplinary approach to 
Modem Europe. 

10:30 ^ {lUltum IkcHzUl, Professor of History at the University of 

Chicago, will illustrate the use of the arts in treating hi*-, 
^ * torical tqpicx. 

1:00 to 2:30 Eight different work groups convene as follows? 

^ 1) Ancient TItirtory a4^the Ro^ts of Human Freedom, Don Kreilkamp, 

Science Ha Uvilg?^ 

2) Modem Europe: 1700 to 1900 i Phil Posey, Ballroom , 

3) Comparative Religion: Family Life and Belief, Father 
Larry Wyen, Science Hall 107 

4} Science as Civilization, Father William Kramer, Halleck 205 
51 Oblivion or Utopia — Imagining the Future, John Groppe, 

Halleck 204 ' ' 

6) Mass Media and the Shaping of Mankind, Ralph Cappucctlli, 
^ HallecTc 204 ^ 

* 7) Twentieth - Xentury American Culture, Charles Kerlin, 

^ Science 102 

8) Science, JTechnology and Human Values, Mike Davis, Halleck 203 

4:00 to 5:00 Informal conversation with Vomld HtlnheAt, Professor of .Education 

^ at Saint Joseph's, on the process of reaching institutional 
consensusN^ on a philosophy of education. 

7:00 ' 4 Presentation by SzymouX Ve/uk, Director of International^ 

Services for the AACJC, on "Cultural .Studies : Teaching About/ 
»^ " ^' " Learning From." - 



s 



TUESDAY (6/5) 



9:00 
10:30 

; - 

2:15 to 3:45 
4:00 



•7:00 



StymouJC ftA4k will discuss th« process .of creating culture*: 
"Cultural Studies* -^-Becoming Our Own Teacher." ' ' 

VcutheA Lcmkjict Wyzn and, Pfiaiu^ofi HLnhaU VavZi^ respectively 
' Assoc iate^. Prof es.sors of English and Geology at St.- Joseph *ji 
{ College, describe the structure and content of two t|ienatlc 

^ores, Non-Westem Studies and Core Science. 

Work groups meet in the sane places as on Honda/. 

Informal convorsatlc^ with fcuthtA \fUlUam K/umeA, Professor of 
Chemistry and former core Coordinatdr at St. Joseph* s College, 
on l^he influence of Core on the academic majors of the College. 

A panel of Non-Western Core faculty, chajred V John P. PoAty, 
Professor of History and Director of Non-Western Studies* at 
Saint Joseph's, will discuss very frank l)t the process of de- 
signing and offering a program that practically no one on the 
faculty had the "proper credentials" to teach; panelists 
Include Professors Davis, Kerlin, Kramer, and Wyen. 



WEDNESDAY (6/6) 



9:00 



] 



10:30 



1;00 to 2:30 



4:00 



7:00 



P^tJeA^oA. tkihald ZnUjUty, Associate Professor of - Ph^.losophy 
at St, Joseph's College, discusses the. painful process of a 
faculty m«nber adjusting his teaching methods and principles 
to a >whole new academic context. 

John HldhotA, Project Mi?ector and Professor of Philosophy, ^ 
will speak on "interdilKiplinary skills" of - faculty and pro- \ 
grams «of faculty development. 

Workjjroups meet in assigned j^aces. 

• ( 

Informal conversation with W. Vonatd K/iMkamp, Saint Joseph's 
Research Librag^ian and Professor of Philosophy and History, on 
humanistic values as integrators, of the curriculum. 

A panel of current and recently graduated students will air 
their views of the impact of Core* on students: Sue Beecher 
'77, Gary Burton» '76, Thomas Conde '78,' William E. Del Principle" 
'73, Sue Fritsche '79, Cynthia Konczalskl- '80, Thomas Anthony 
Pechin '80. * 



THURSDAY (6/7) 

9:00 
10:30 



An original and excising manner of handling verbal and conceptual 
skills in an interdisciplinary program will be developed by f 

JamzA Mpj(|(eiW: will discuss or ^1 and written activities to develop 
student skills. , > 



9 
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1:00 to 2:30' Work groups meet in assigned places. 

1! 



00 



8:0(r 



FRIDAY (6/8) 



9:00 



Infomal conversation with John; Gftjoppt, Associate Professpr 
of BfTglish and Director of Saint Joseph's Core Writing Clinic, 
^ on the 8*s««ester wr^tiilf program in Core; 

ChoAJtU KtAJUn and lUxtpk Capp{LCxUlUt respectively Associate 
Professor of English and Professor of Speech at St. Joseph's 
College, will discuss ways \>{ making writing fand speech teaching 
palatable to faculty fro« almost a^y department* 



%. - • . . . 

A representative from each work group will make an eight- 
minute report on the process that the groups followed to 
design an interdisciplinary core cours«. 



ERIC 
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JUNE 3-8, WIS 

■ ^ SPEAKERS AND STAFF ; 

DONALD BRINLEY , 

Associate Professor of Philosophy^ 

Saint Joseph's College w 

RALPH CAPPUCCILLI 

Professor of Communications and Theatre 

Arts ' ^ 
Saint Joseph's College 

MICHaIl DAVIS . " ' 

Associate Professor of G*ology 
Saint Joseph's College 

JOHN EGAN ' A 
Professor of *lusic / 
Saint Joseph's College / 

SEYMOUR FERSH 

Director of International Services 
American Association of " Conununity and 

Juniqr Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

RICHARD GRABAU 

Professor of Philosophy 

Purdue University % 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

i 

JOHN GROPPE 

Associate Professor of English 
Director, Core Writing Program 
Saint Joseph^ s College 

CHARLES KERLIN 

Associate Professor of English 
Saint Joseph's College 



WILLIAM KRAMER 
Professor of Chemistry 
Saint Jostph^s College 

HERMBS DONALD KRfilLKAMP 
Professor of Philosophy % History 
Saint Joseph's College 

WILLIAM McNeill 

Depigrtsient of History 
University of Chicago 
1126 East 59th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 ' 

« * 

JAMES MOFFETT 
4107 Triangle Road 
Mariposa, CA 95338 

JOHN NICHOLS 

Core Curriculum Coordinator 
Profe;j(sor of Philosophy 
Saint Jbseph's College 

JWHN P. POSEY ' 
Professor of Philosophy 
Saint Joseph's College 

DONALD REICHERT 
Professor of Education 
Saint Joseph's College 

LAWRENCE WYEN 

Associate Professor of English 
Saint Joseph's College 
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NBH INSTITITTE PARTlGIt^ANTS 



ADAMS» DR. JOHN H, 
Dept. of Engy.sh . 
Murrty Stater University, , ^ 
Murray, KY 42071 

■ .V . 

BAKBR, THEODORE S. 
pean. School of Liberal Studifs 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menoaonle, Wisconsin S4751 

BALTBNSPBRGER, BRAD 
Social Science Dept. ' 
Michigan Tech 
Houghton, MI 49931 

BECHTEL, JUDITH 

Dept. of English 

Ohio College of Applied Science 

100 East; Central Pkwy. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

BEE> DR. JOHN 

The University of Akron 

Akron, Ohio 4432S 

BIGONY, BEATRICE 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 

Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



BOYER, DAVID 
Dept. of Sociology 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 45750 

BRAND, SISTER VIVXAN 
Academic Dean 
Ancilla College 
Donaldson, IN 46513 

BROWN, RUTH 
Physical Ed. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, IN 46383 



BYERS. INZER ' ^ 

Coordinator of American Studies 

Salem College 

Wii)Ston-Salem, N.C. 27108 



CALDWBLLi WAYNE E. 

D^yisiop of R^igion and Philosophy 

Marion "Coll eg V 
" iHAriOn, IN 46952 

CASTBLBIN, JOHN 
; Bibliciil Dept ; *' , ' 
Lincoln Christian Co-llege 
Bbx 178 

Lincoln, IL 626S6. 

CiSON, SISTER BARBARA 
Undergraduate Dean 
Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne, IN 46808 

CLAUSSEN, DR. NEAL 
. Professor of. Speech 
Bradley University 
Peoria, IL 61 6? 5 

' CORDON, SISTER CATHERINE 

Dept. of .Philosophy 
/ Edgewood College 
855 Woodrbw Street 
Madison, Wise. 53711 

DAVIS, DUANE 
Religion , , 
Mercer Unii»rersity in Atlanta 
' Atlanta, GA 30341 

DEPINTO, DR. JOHN A. 
Associate Dean 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Bradley University . ' 

Peoria, IL 61625 

' 

DOUGLASS, DONALD D. 
Academic Dean 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
3000 Frederica^ Street 
Owensboro, KY 42301 

DUBOSE, PEGGY 
Political Science 
^ Mercer Univefrsity 
Macon, GA 31207 
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DUDDLBSTON, WILLIAM 
> Dept. of Social Sciences' 
Edgewo<;>d College 
8*5 WoddTOW Street 
Madijon, Wide, 53711 

OURKEE, DR. PHILLIP , 
dtgpt, of Physics 
College of Saint Benedict 
St-. Joseph,' MH 56374 - 

-FALLER,"bR. THOMPSON M. ' 
.Dept. of Philosophy . 
University of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 97203 

GILiGaRD, ♦DR. FRED 
Assistant Vice Pres. for 

Acad^nic Affairs 
Saint -Mary-of-the-Htoods 
S^il,nt-Mary-of-the-Woods, IN 47876 

GREIFER, SISTER MARY DOLORES 
Ancilla College • 
Donaldson, IN 46Si3 

HALL, TOM 
Math Dept. 

Mercer University in Atlanta 
Atl|.;ita, GA 30341 

HAlisSfc, lEUGENE T 
Political Sci<Bnce 
Carroll College t 
Waukesha, Hi sc.^ 53156 

HICKERSON, DR. JERRY . 
Assistant to fhe Dean / 
The New College , 
University of Alabama 
University, AL 35486- 

HICKS, LORETTA PANG ' ' 

Dept. of Humanities 
Kapiohani Community College 
650 PensacoJa Street 
HOnoli^uT Hawaii 96814 

HDGAN, HARRIET 
Deft, of English 
Ohio Colleg^gof Applied .Science 
100 'East.^e<i^ral Pkwy 
Cincinnati',' Ohio 45210 : ' 



HOOKER, SISTER EVA 
Dep't. of EnglisK 
Saint Ma^y^s College 
* Notre Dane, IN 46556 

KORRELL, DH. WILLIAM 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
3000 Pr^erica Street 
Owenaboro, KY 423«1 / 

• I.. * • * 

» t 

HUBENWCrXUOYD . 
^ ^ Dean of General Studies 
Sinclair Coonunity College 
444 West Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 454O2 

HUGHES, JOCELYN"R. 
Chairperson, Division of Liberal Art 
Hilbert College 
5200 South Park Ave, 
Hamburg, NY 14075 / 

. / * 

HURLEY, DR. RICHARD 

Dept. of Biology 

Saint Francis College 

Fort Wayne, IN 46808 ' * , 

JONES, ROBERir , ^ 
Michigan Tech ^ 
Houghton, MI 49931 • - 

JUNEJA, 'RENU 
Dept. .6f English 
Valparaiso University 
• Valparaiso, IN 46383 ,^ 

KEI^I, DON 

Coordinator, Art Dept. 
Northern Kentucky University 
Highland Heights, KY 41076 «k 

KING, DR. PAUL G. 

Dept. of Economics 

Denison University 

Granville, OH 43023 ' ■/ 

KLEIN, MARY ELLEN < 
. Freshman Acad«nic Coyn 
Saint Mary's, College 
Notre Dame, IN 465^6 

KURTf, LILA. , 

DepV of English 
' Concordia Teachers College 
^ V400 Augusta' 3treet 

, River. Forest, IL 60305 : 
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LATARBWIfiZ, BDWARD 
D«pt. of Philosophy" 
^ Collage Misericordla 

Dtlla8,.PA 18612 

LBLIAERT» DR. MCHXrD 
Religious Studies Depti 
Ntxareth College 
Ntzareth, MI 49074 

LBRNEr} SAUL 

* ChalxMm, History^ and 

Political Science 

* Purdue Univert ity-HMMond 
HanKmd. IN 46323 

* 

LEVAK, . ZARKD 
Western College Progrqpi 
Miami University 
Ox/ord, OH 45056 

♦ ' LISSKA, DR. ANTFfONY 
Dean of the College 
DeiH^on University 
Granville, OH 43023 

« MASON, NONA 
English ifept. 
Nazaretih College 
Nazareth; MI 49074 v 



MCCONNBLL, MATTHCW 
_ Rochester Community College - 
*4 Highway 14 East 

•.Rochester, MN 55901 

■MCQQUGAIL, PAT 
, Dept. of Biology 
Sinclair jCpMBOnity College 
. . 444 WjMt JliirdV ' * 

' Daytoiri, Ohio . 45402 
7" 

' ' f'MILLER, EDVARD 

Graduate School of Philoeophy 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 45701 



MITCHELL, DR. /ROBERT 
.Dept. of History 
Marion Co U ego 
Marion, IN 46952 \^ 



> 
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MOORE, SISTER MARIB 
Academic Dean 
College Misericordla 
Dallas, PA 18612 

MORAN, ROBERT 
Chaixiian» Dept. of English 
University of Nlscons in-Stout 
Menomenle, Wisconsin $4751 

MORTON, DR. WRIM J. 
Dept.^ History 
ilohn Carroll University 
Cleveland, OH . 44118 

NEWELL, WILLIAM 
Western College Program 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 

NICHOLS, REV. WlLLIAH H. 
Dept. of Physics 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, OH 44il8 

O'DONNELL, 4iB'0ftGEP. 
Chaixman, Dept. of Humanities 
Kapiolani Community College 
620 Pensacola Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

O'JCEEFE. DR. CHARLES 
Dept. of Moderh Languages 
Denison University 
Grinvllle, OH 43023 

ROBINSON, DR, FRANKLIN 
Dept.. of Philosophy 
Murray State University 
Murray; KY 42071 

SANTA MARIA, LILLIAN 
Western College Program >- 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 

SCH4ITT, SISTE^^ROSINA. 
Dept. of Philosophy 
, Col lege of Saint Benedict 
St. Joseph, MN 56374 
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Interdisciplinary Studies Progran 
Lincoln Christian College 
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Lin9plnV IL 62656 
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North Park College. 
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Chicago, IL 60625 

SORENSEN, DR. EUGENE 
Coordinator for Personalized 

Education Program 
Rochester Connnunity. College 
Highway 14 East 
Rochester > MN 55901 

STARTTi JAMES 

Dept. of History 

Valparaiso University " ; 

Valparaiso, IN 46383 | 

STEINhAGEN, DR. CAROL 
Dept. of English 
Marietta College — " 
Marietta, OH 45750 • 

TMBRESE, SISTER EMILY 
English Dept. 
Hilbert College 
5200 South Park Ave 
Hamburg, NY 14075 

ULCH,- DR. CAROL • 
Professor of Geography 
Bradley University 
Peoria, IL 61625 

VAN HAITSMA, GLENN 
Prof, of English 
Carroll College 
Waukesha, WI 53186 

VARS, ALICE MCVETTY 

National Association for Core . 

Curriculum 
551 Fair child Ave. 
Kent, OH 44240 



, VARS. GORPON ^ 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
National Aatociation for Core 

Curricultm 
404 P Education Bldg. 
Kent State University . 

Kent. OH 44242 
i 
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Donaldson, IN 46513 

^ VUKOViqi, THOMAS 
Assistant to the Dean 
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School 
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Assistant Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
The University of Alabama 
University, AL 35486 
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Political Science 
Mercer University in Atlanta 
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Keynote ADDRESS 




RICHARD, F. GRABAU 

t ■ 

PROFIESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

PURDUE UNtVERSpY 
WEST LAFAYETTE/ INDIANA 




This copy of the keynote address is intended for private use by 
participants at the Institute. Dr. Grabau asks that it not be 
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ON GETTING THE INFRASTRUCTURE IN bRDBR 

Richard Grabnu 
Professor of Philosophy, Purdu* Uni varsity, 

V 

Th« concept of thm Pr«udlmn iltp Is « profound »nd us«fta^on«. Until 
|rr»ud*s irtSr«stigfttion of th« piychopatho/Qgy of •vcryday lif«» «i«t#kos, 
llk« drewM h<d h—n )i«fora tht*, w*r» Just intartsting curiositias, 
soaatiMS funny, but usually without profduhli^ signiflcanca. Pn'bd ^-^^ 
changed that: ^-our smingly innnocant.4M.«tak«s can so«ati*as— Fraud 
c4ai«ed ^alway8--have-.f ar-reaching"H|||if icanca . Tha Misprint in tha 
notice of this Humanities Institute Is a case in point. -I was scheduled 
to talk onaiberal education in an Ige of growing vocational is«. In ^he 
program as John Nichols observed, it came out: age of vacationalism- ^ 
Horrors! But just as we often say more than we know (which is perhaps 
why truth can come out Of the mouths of babes) so also pur slips may be 
more than Just slips: they can put a topic ijti m whole n«w perspective, ^ 
in this cuse. By a sudden shift of context— fUm vflfcttion to vacation, 
iiegel called this ability of la^iguage to coiiviy^re than we conscioujply. 
intend the »^divine power of language." Peifhalp it is the shoal on which 
the attempt to interpret* literature, musid or other arts by citing j^ly 
or even raainl§tthe Intention of ^the j|uthor founders. 

Actually, when you come to thlnkof it, vocation and vacation are 
related a number of ways. Vacpttlons, especially in an age of highly 
technologically routinized vocations, are very important. They are 
escapes we all feel we need from the rigors of Job or profession. Per- 
haps that says something about our Jobs and professions. Perhaps' there is 
another way to conceive and structure them 'to which the humanities or 
liberal education can contribute. Or again: one of the features of flpr 
age of efficient vocational ism is that more leisure time is available. 
The question arises: how shall it be spent? General education might 
have some relevance to answering that question. Ijpr what we do on 
vacation— i.e., away from pressures of vclcation or profession* when we 
can be most truly ourselves— is a question that comes close to: what 
do we really want? or: what Is worthwhile lit|tho lm$ run? or even: 
what is life all about? And that is not ijir from: what Is mam? 
Surely, liberal education should contribute to the answer to^that question 
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Th« prM^At is an •pelting tint for th« ar*A of g«n«t«l •ducation. 
Ife coalng out of an «g« of tl«oft co»|^l«t« ^ntrchy and soving towards 
sonething more organlzad. Prasldant Glaaattl of Yale has recently called 
the p^lbd that Is toning to an end ^^InstltutionallsedSincoherence.** 
Fortunately, so«e schools, aaong thea St* Joslph^s, never lost their 
bearings to the extent others did, and now are in a position to play a 
leadership role. Harvard, however, seeas to be getting nojit of the 
publicity as it aoves to Ibore structured education requireaents for 
undergraduates from the incoherence intos^which they had fallen— if one 
could still call th«« requirements . But it is not only Harvard; the topic 
of liberal education is being hotl^r discuped on alnost all caapuses, 
in colleges and universities, and even professional schools. This 
institute is ait example of the interest in general education; Things are 
in flux; changes are occurring; and those changes seem- to be significant / 
and profound, not merely cosmetic tinkerings. It is almost as. if one 
model were being replaced by another. In light of this it behooves us to 
reflect on general education so that we ^ave a clear and coherent view 
of what wo want it to be and do. I think this is what St, Joseph's did 
ten years ago as it, challenged by its then r^platively new president. 
Father Banet, to rethink general education in* a way. consistent with and 
expressive of the special nature and convictipns of thi? college, set , 
about to develop a new program for^ ieneral education. If we do not do 
this we may end up doing little more than ry- instating, a smorga!»bord of 
distributional requirements divided among Various disciplines department 
tally organized so as to have few ties to each other and perhaps even 
, politicized. into power blocs locked in fierce struggle for ever more 
difficult to get resources. The cynical observation has already surfaced 
that much of the move to more structured general education requirements 
is a self-serving response on the part of disciplines whose enrollments 
have fallen off under the previous dispensation. 

Another reason for the urgency of the topic of liberi^l education ^ 
is the trend toward vocational ism current in our educational institutions. 
Whether we like it or not, in ever increasing numbers young people are 
going to college not primarily for a' general or liberal education but ta 
prepare themselves for vocations and professions. Now, there Is nothing 
new about that, ^udents have always gone to college and universijo^ to 
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Mpmr* thmf],v«s for • work. Th« gr«at univtnitio of Europe 

in tlw ■iddle' agtts w«?* priiMitlly conc«rn«d with educating thf clergyBien,||||^ 
t«»ch«H, physicianf and lawyers of the age. With the development of the 
various sciences, these areas were\ added, though often not without a 
stniggle. In fact, thi idea of aiT education having nothing to do with 
vocations or professions held sway mainl^ in England and Genumy in the 
19th century. But these were aristberatlc societies and the people who^ 
went to universijty, being fro« the privileged classes* dld«not have to 
work for a living, or were assured of positions. Tliiire is an ironic 
sense in which what goes under the naae of liberal education It a peculiar 
kind of vocational training: nasiely Job training for the leisure, landed 
Glasses, This idea, which Walter Kauffaan has called the teacup concept 
of education, because of th^ style of life that developed in Oxford And 
Caiabridge coaswn rooms, lasted roughly xip to the end of World Wai» II. 
Since that time there has been a growing retuih to preparation for voce- 
tions and professions. 

But two aspects of this post-World War 11 trend constitute grounds 
for the urgency of the problem of the nature and function of liberal 
education. First, there has been an explosive proliferation of the kinds 
of vocations for which one can prepare him- or herself in colleges and 
universjlties, especially in this country. It used to be theology, law, ^ 
medicine and academe. Now one can study accounting and management, 
restaurant and hotel keeping, wildlife management, forestry and national 
park administration, social work, journalism and broadcasting, marriage 
and career counselling, personnel admistration, animal husbandry, 
civil engineering and ^eech and hearing -therapy. In additibp, in each 
of these areas there lias been an'Seaqplosion of, if not knowledge, at least 
data. Together these proliferations have resulted- in an ever- increasing, 
pressure on students' time and a fragmentation of^the intellectual com- 
munity. Students now have the idea that the way to prepare for. their 
careers is to amass a lot of credits in courses directly i*elated to their 
vocational and professional aims. They are even counselled in that direc- 
tion and away from useless subjects like philosophy, literature and his- 
tory I As a result, enrollment in humanities coufsesjand to some extent 
in science courses not viewed as conditions for professional study has 
declined. There simply, it is said, is no. room for them. In addition, 
^he vocatlonalization of education has a tendency to fracture the stu- 



dents Into non-coBaunlcatlng groups. They used to have « shared educa- 

I*- 

tional core; now often sports or sxtrii-currlcultr tctlvltiiMi are tha 
basis of ^oawinlcation. All this is obvious in a large, professionally 
oriehted university like IPurdue, where I work, ftut the vocational trend 
has also spread to the liberal arts colleges, as I had confirmed a month 
ago. while visiting friends ^t. Hanover College, where I used to teach; 
The same phenomenon .is present here at St. Joseph's and probably also 
where the paTticfpants in this institute come from. . 
» The second aspect oi the new vocationalism that has developed since 
World War II is a fragmentation and routinization— I call it technization 
—in the Jobs themselves. This has occasioned a like fragmentation and 
rout inizat ion in the educational systjf which prepares people for the jobs. 
When asked how one could prepare for a seat on the :federal judiciary, , 
Learned Hand once respond^ with authors like Plato, Afistotlej Herodltus, 
Thucycides, with areas like philosophy, ^theology, history', literature. 

* 

Actually, there is something bizarre about the idea of being a judge as 
a job for which one can prepare by masterlnflf some techniques or some 
specific ii)formation. The same is true, or ias, of physicians, although 
to a large extend contemporary medicine is fragmented into a series of 
specialities, each with its techniques and highly trained practitioners. 
But one can learn how to do lots of things, and this pre-occupation with 
how-to has come tto the fore in contemporary higher education. There are 
techniques f6y selling and producing, for running political campaigns, 
for maximizing profits and lowering costs. There' are techniques for 
almost everything, including, most recently, procreation itself^ as 
witnessed by the coming ^f tiest-tube babies. And any of these techniques 
cart be learned in our colleges and universities. Education has become 
largely an amassing of techniques aiid the knowledge necessary to their, 
performance. 

This technization of the professions has. not only contributed to the 
decline of liberal studies, .but in places also has led to a mentality 
which is contonptuoi^s of them. They have no* immediate use; they provide 
no techniques; there is no obvious application of them in the way there 
is for the other courses. In addition to the inroads on students' time 
occassioned by the proliferation of the vocations and the:l information • 
one must master to practice them, this attitude makes it easier to push 
liberal education courses aside and replace them with vocationally rele- 
vant ones. It is probably no accident that the reduction in general 
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education occurreKl agtlnst the backdrop of the' increase in vocational ism 
and the fragmentation of the vocations thenselvei. 

Now, vocationalii* and technique are here to stiy— for a long ti»e 
at least, We need highly trained people to guide imd run the iyitm. We 
cannot siiply return to a bygojie age. There are people who wpuld like to 
dismantlf the syste«, but doing so 'would radicHlly alter the quantity and 
quality oif life beyond what even the most outspoken opponeij^ of technique 
would he willing to accept. Indeed, our sophisticated technology has 
brought «any benefits: the conveniences of life we all 4mj<^, good 
medicine, housing, transportation (however these days that is not so clear), 
physicallly less onerous Work— althoxigh these goods havei not^ always been 
distributed with juttice. But at the saae time the technlzation of voca- 
tions and to a Urgl ^extent of^llfe itself • has given Vise to. many pro- 
blems— too well-knoifl^o do more than mention here: the congestion, 
blight and cria^f ourSbities; weapons that threaten to wipe^us all out; ^ 
the degradation of the environment; and the boredom, loneliness, aliena- 
tion and depersonalization that many people feel An their lives. Some- 
thing has gone awry. This situation should motivate us to examine educa- 
tion and to try to figure out what its role in the preparation for voca- 
tion and profession should be. We must articulate a coherent and useful 
vfew of liberal- education which can serve as a guide for working out the 
changes that are bound to come and in part are already coming. Until 
we do this we are only stabbing in the dark. What should gener* educa- 
tion contain? How should it.be structuri^a? What should its function be 
in a period when .not only* are most students' professionally oriented but 
the professions themselves are changing in far-reaching and not altogether 
desirable ways? It will not (fo to define general educ^tiipn in ^lurely 
departmental/discipline oriented • terms . Instead, we must come ^t it by 
asking ourselves what we want to do with and for our students during the 
four or five years they are likely to be with' us. it is a question of 

goals. ^ 

I would like to develop the. concept of the goals of general education 
by telUng you about something I "heard on the ra^io not long ago. On the 
occasion of the publication of his most recent nov^ The Chesapeake, 
James A. Michener was invited to ^addres^ a lunc^n meeting of the Na- 
tional Press Club. That wonderful example of yihaX the government can do 
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right wh«n It trl«8. National Public Radio, carried the address and 
subsequent quest ion-and-answer period live. I-glon*t reaneaber the address 
veryr^ell; in fact, I re«e«ber thinking at the tlae'^that it .was not so 
good as I had expected, having cone fresh from the reading of two other 
of Mlch'ener*s books. But I remember the discussion period vividly. So«e- 
thing Mlchener said supplied the title of this address. 

Ther^estion periods-was remarkable for more than that however. It 
was a stjidy in contrasts. The questioners —many of them, one would think, 
although they did not Identify themselves^, well~k](own jou^alists and 
newsbroadcasters,»-asked Mlchener about the nuts and bolts of novel 
writing, which he is very good at. They asked how he got his ideas. At 
what times during the day he wrote, to what extent the stuff in his stories 
is autobiographical', what course students wanting to be Writer^ or journa- 
lists should take in college, and so on. Michener was not particularly 
pleased by |:he kind of questions he was getting. . It seemed t^ me that he 
did not want to talk about such matters, but want^ instead to use this 
opportunity to talk about things of greater scope. He wanted, in short, 
to talk about education. Finally he got his chance: asked what advice 
he would give to budding would-be journalists and -novelists now in the 
process of preparing to practice their craft," he said that it would not 
do any liarm' for them to study writing and journalism provided they also 
did something else, and the sbmethlng else was the .important thing. The 
best advice he could give to aspiring writers was to get their infrastruc- 
tures in order. He then went\oB to explain what this involved: getting 
a good grounding in the broad, basic areas of human existence and experi- 
ence,' a grounding that cannot be defined in utilitarian terms and which 
in fact transcend^ any such terms. Against the background of an adequate 
and developed infrastructure one is able to interpret his or her existence 
and make sense out of the events and issues with which we are confronted 
in profusion and confusion. Without an infrastructure nothing makes 
sense; one is at the mercy of the moment; one has no basis or perspective 
from which to judge; x>ne cainot tell the important from the unimportant. 

I 

Nothing stands out. Nothing means anything. Life -becomes, as a character 
intone of Sartre's plays said it in fact is, one damn thing after 
another. He went on to provide examples from his eij|fnr novel writing. And 
he concluded by saying that college is the time to work OYi the infrastruc- 
ture. For never again will one be as free from the pressures of earning 
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a living and h^ce fr*e to jsxplote wd yaflejct as ona is as. a stuttaht in 
collofe or univarsity, ^ 

Getting your infrastructure in order. That is as good «^ descrip- 
tion of liberal education as I-can thinic of. Unfortunately* I didn't 
think of it, *Michener did.^ The test of what I have to say will just 
be a spell ing\ut of that idea. I shall do that in three stages: First 
I want to develop the idea of an infrastructure, in tanas Of a Model 
.that 9tms froa Kant but was imediately suggested to ae by Johii Hi<!k, 
an English theologian and philosopher of religion. -Second I would ^^^^ 
to «cplore'whiit kinds of things belonig in |m infrastructiire. That will 
a«oufit also to specifying soai'e of the ^oais of liberal edufcation. Third, 
L would like to say a few woi*ds about how to reach those goals. 

None of us cones at the world from scratch. We all have art' inter- 
pretive schene that makes our experience meaningful, the experience Of 
a world and not just a chaotic concatenation of impressions. John Hick 
has given the na»e "signif icance*V to ^hls feature of our experience. 
Contemporary phenomenology Also stresses it in its figure-ground concept 
of experience. We find ourselves in a meaningful environment; a familiar 
world in which we feel at hom^. Consciousness could not emerge and ! 
would not contira^e were it n^t for this web of meaning' in terms of which 
we read our world, . As Mick points out, the alternative would be an un- 
prodi<^table and uninterpretable chaos? pf which we would be little more 
than l^wildered spectators if at 'that level awareness would even exist 
at all . V 

This web of meaning inheres in our language, in -our concepts, in 
our habits, our memories, expectations, projects and purposes^ Just a 
couple of examples to get the point across. General terms siich as "hous 
"dog," "bat," '*book," are not just names we attach to objects but inter- 
pretive concepts which make the things to* which they are applied stand 
out and take on meanings They are meanings in terms~TJr which we relate 
to those objects. Seeing something as a hat or a book makes appropriat 
a host^of responses and relations to that thing. In the same way, 
seientific laws ipin a web of meaning oyer nature; and our putposes and 
projects make the world meaningful to us in ways different from what wojild 
be^t|ie case i^ we had other purposes, project^, attitudes and values. 
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This sense of meaning is such a pervasive and general aspect of our 
experience that we hardly notice it. But when we do focus on it several 
features stknd out that are .relevant to the concept of liberal or general 
education and even serve as- bases for suggesting what that; mi^ht consist 
of and what its goals night be. 

First, in hunan beings this web is historical and the jproduct of 
hinan activity. That is to say, it is noS^simply given but is. created and 
developed in history, iarl Jaspers sees this as the chief difference ' 
between human beings and the other animals. ' ThotlAtter are what they are 
through heredity and instinct, exist^iig even in the case of g:p«garious 
animals in repeatable, identical non-historical patterns characteristic 
of the species, Robins build nests today just like' they did in the 
middle ages. There are no architects among ttiem« 

With human beings things are different. The huiuan community is 

I; 

mediated through somp content: shared ideas, values, purposes, religious 
commitments, historical memoriiss. It is these truths,, purposes, values^, 
commitments and memjpries which give us an identity, a sense of belonging. 
We^ not ha.ve that automatically. ^ Recently I. read that' after the second 
series of ROOTS was broadcast there was a. huge increase in calls to 
genealogical centers' from people interested in tracing out their own 
roots. But we are rooted not only biologically; culturally, historically 
and intellectually we acquire our i^entit-y and meaning through ?hared structures 
People are identj/ied by j#hat they believe, what tjiey value, what they have * 
done. ^The main point is: in human life the web of interpretive^signiflcance 
is historical; it is mediated by contents that are in palrt the achievements 
of i^eople; and it is transmitted by tradition. The word for it in totality 
is CULTURE. 

Secondly, the web of meaning has many layers or levels There is 
a surface level built out of the sights and sounds which get organized 
and enshrined in folk-lore and common sense beliefs, and in the customs 
and legends of a people. Even ^t an elemental level we do not respond 
just to sights and sounds, but. we organize them into meaningful patterns. 
Beyond this basic level is the more abstract and criticaUy organized web 
of interpretation which we call theoretical science. Together, these 
constitute what one can call the world of natural significance. It is a 
world where clouds portend rain and vapor trails and. a cloud cJicUnber 
mean certain atomic particles pass tfcT that way* The one is a sophisticated 



extension oC the other* , " 

»it there are other levels as well. We live not only in a world of 
natvocal sl«nif icanos but in a human world which iji» structured by concepts 
having \o do with personality, action and «oral responsibility. spin 
webs of iwral^jVal^s which supervene on the factual, natural world of 
coMit>n sense and science. What froai the latter standpoint is Just % 
^factual . state of affairs fro« a aoral perspective^ becoaes a situation 
dMfiiding a response in te^s of obligations and values. As he travelled 
along tlie Yoad and found the stranger beaten and robbed by thieves the 
good SasMtritan responded in this way. Religious and moral reformers are 
continually bidding us to see what from one standpoint is Just a factual 
s^ate of affairs— a distribution of matter and energy— M a situation 
fraught with values suth as Justice and human .dignity. \ 

Thenre are other dimensions to the web of meaning. There is, an 
affective, attitudinal dimension which gets expressed in literature, 
music, art and^^draaja. One need not -dwell on it, but only draw attention 
to it, t believe that an analysis of these value dimensions would show 
that they are Just -as pervasive an aspect of the world we live in as the 
more factual dimensions.. It is difficult to imagine a human world 
without value dimensions. In fact, the scientific construction of such 
a world is an abstraction. In experience fact and value are not neatly 
separated. * 

Fihally,iM' Kan* and ^ILigustine clearly saw, there is in us a rest- 
lessness and drive to comprehensive interpretation— what has given rise 
in all cultures to such "useless" enterprises as philosophy and religion. 
Kant called it the drive to the uncbnditioned behind every condition. 
Intellect, once it starts the business of interpretation, cannot stop until 
It reaches an ultimate one, which giVes a meaning to everything else.. 
Augustine expressed. it in more concrete language, in religious terms: our 
hearts are made for God and find no rest until they find it in Him. 

One last observation aijd I will be finished spinning my own little 
weti of meaning. Not only do we have these different aspects or levels in 
the web of meaning. They are all intertwined and related. Some are 
more inclusive, some less. The comprehensive l^vel of reflective, 
interpretation represented by philosophy and re li^^ion makes bold to 

range over all the other spheres of meaning and bring them together. 
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Oth«rs arrmort restrict ivt and del lb«r*tlv«ly «b»tr»ct, M phyiicml ' 
sciences which talk ebout nothing but ftast points and energy. This makes 
it ftossible tp speak of the- same events, In different symbolic schemes. 
On the physical/natural level we have only, factual states 6f affairs; < 
on the moral one these states acquire a value dimension. Prom a religious^ • 
perspective they becone^ elements of a story of ultimate meaning. It 
follows that It Is very important to see this inter-related feature of our 
web of meaning. 

' Now, what has all this got to do with liberal education? The answer, 
I think, should be beginning to emerge. What X have been doing is 
describing in some detail and in terms of a particular metaphor the ,^ 
infrastructure Michener talked about. If liberal education is the 
business of getting one*s infrastructure in order, then in terms of «y 
images it means getting a. se/ious and significant involvement with the 
various aspects of the web of meaning in terms of which people inhabit ^ 
their worlds. Those were, remember, the factual/natural, the human/moral, 
the affective/attitudinal, and the comprehensive/rej^l^ctive. The goals 
of liberal education can be speiled out with the aid of the kind of model 
I have been erec^ting, . . 

But first, an observation. In my experience with college students 
I have been struck by a paradox consisting of ^ two things. First, how 
limited is their awareness of the web of meaning, both their own and those 
of other peoples, nations and cultures, Th«< latter**is pretty obvious; 
the former is somewhat surprising. It's not that they do not -have a web 
of meaning. They do. Everyone does. Without it, there is no world at 
Jill, It is rather (1) they are unaware that they have one among many 
possible ones and (2), the one they do kave is quite harrow. The former 
means they easily mistake their perspective f^r reality simpltciter . 
The latter means that the range of concepts, values, emotioris and feelihgs 
available to them is restricted. This in turn limits thei^r vision, their 
grasp of possible things they might do in this world J/lth their lives, 
their understanding of self and world. Earlier I talked about th^ histori- 
cal character of our webs of meaning and the fact that they are not . 
given With ouT' human nature. But to a large extent the web is given to 
the young of any culture. They get it by an osmotic process; and more ' ♦ 
often than not they have not articulated it, reflected on it, taken a 
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stand toi^«rd it, Ijgriiap* »««lng plac«« where it night »b'e altered. -.They 
slaply live in it, intexfpretiiig, feeling, and expecting according to the 
structures nibodied^ in it. One can see i* in their conforaiftic life-* • 
styles and folkways." When people talk about liberal education as some- 
how liberating people I thlnfc^it^ is the liberation f row the confines of ^ 
this adolescent laMediacy that they have in nlnd* 

The second feature is an enthusiasn and intelligence which enables 
thea to escape fro« those confinements. They are still at an age when 
that is possible. Hiey are ^^11 open and flexible and searching and 
full of ener^. They are not coiipletely trapped. Confined they are in 
an oyerl^ craaped and poorly , understood web of beliefs and attitudes. 
But. the >^tality 5< youth is still there. Creative teaching can engfige 
that Vitality and direct it liiifa exciting njew ways. Given the Opportunity 
the;intelligence Jhat^ is thWre:6an be broughtT^b ^l|Ji^l»ent and engage- . 
'raent. If there' are any joys of teaching, here is where they lie^ An 
education ^ch provides only teahnical or vocational training when, it 
night engage jjfie young in this enterprise of liberation is almost 
criminally deliq^ent. ^ 

In the light of this, it seems to me that the first goal of liberal 
education is a formal one, namely the development of certain basic 
, competencies which are the condition of arriving at any other goals we 
might^^ specify. I mean competence in verbal*, quantitative and analytical 
skills. The webs of meaning in which we live are spun in symbols— some 
sort of lai^guage. To those languages there is a structure, a logic, 
.it syntax. One must learn to master that structure. One must learn to 
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identify significant concepts, unpack their meanings, see how they go 
together. One must learn to analyze arguments and to construct them. 
More and more the tissue of our meiyning is quantitative; one who is not 
at home ajt some level of quantitative^ ability is a functional cripple in 
our world, and besides is mystified by claims made on a quantitative basis 
Clear thinking, cogent argumentation and simple and lucid expression are 
necessary skills for any Ijlberally educated' person. Without these basic 
formal abilities the very- concept of an Edifice or web of meaning is be- 
yond comprehension.^ There is no hope of articula*JLng and objectifying 
one's view- and values sof as to see what they are and to begin the process 
. of coming t<y terms with them. - ^ . 



^ ^ " Ndxt, It setMl t<r«* th»t a goal of llb«rtl tducation should be an 
• acquaintance with an4 appreciation of the various features and levels of 
the webs of significance' in which we live, and their Inter-relations with 
each other, I have suggested four najor donains: A factual /natural one, 
Jurftrgely- the domain of the descriptive and theoretical sciences, of na- 
'\ure, of life ind of man; a huaan/nonutlve and affect Ive/attltudlnal one : 
which are nalnly the domain of literature, music, the arts, and value 
.disciplines such as ethics; and finally the area of oonprehenslve reflec- 
tion which has traditionally been the concern of fields like philosophy, 
history and religion. But is is not enough just to be aware of these 
areas; one must also develop a sense of how they relate to each other, 
how they interpenetrate each other, how changes. in one area will bring 
about effects in another; and how omission or atrophy of one of thj||>9omalns 
of meaning can have disastrous consequences as other areas then develop 
without the balance and perhaps guidance of their counterparts. For ex- 
ample, whey^ value considerations are put aside on the grounds that they 
are hopelessly subjective or Undecideable, the other considerations go 
on without any direction or input from the value sjphere. The ugliness of 
some of our cities, the damage done to our environment and the injustices 
in our social order might have been avoided by a more judicious mixture 
and Interaction between these domains. That we have a lot of catching up 
to^do only underscores thie urgency of getting started. What we are talking 
about, is .holistic sense of mutuality among different and differentiated 
parts, A way must, be found to counteract the trend toward reductionism, 
fragmentation and alienation which characterize much of our social, 
intellectual and educatidnal landscape. ^ ^ 

A third goal is the developitent of a sense for possibilities and for 
alternative^ to current given styles of thought and practice. It is, 
in short, a developed imagination and sense of visjptm that is needed. 



This is perhaps harder .to bring ^bout than the others; ^ndtit may wHItJbe 
more important. The problems rJSontr^nting us as citizens and iftdividuals 
are almost beyond oomprehenslon. Certainly thV are Wiyond our jii'esent 
means for coping vi0h them« We desperately *need to think and feel bur ^ 
way out of the standard patterns into which we have fallep^ Without^ the 
imaginative cons tx;|||pt ion and exploration of creative alternatives we fQ- 
main blindly confined within a consensus and follw it without even com- 



paring It with iny tltwmative wtyi. We cinie to sa« our wayi ts the 
only w«yf} wt »re not mware o£ the historical i5tdr"flnita character of all 
interpretive schenet* One of the ftinctiont of liberal education mat be 
to value and cultivate the laagination. Perhaps here is where the human- 
ities co«e in more than other areas: for what the huwuiities explore are 
the works of the iMglhation created by the great writers, artists and 
thinkers, 1^ studying the i«aginative products of others one hopes that 
something will click in ourselves as our own creat^ce energies are 
vitalized) engaged* and stretched. 

The fburth goal I shall mention is one recfiitly stressed by P«lix 
Haas, provost of Purdue University, In a talk oh the ftinction'of liberal 
education in a proiessional setting such^ that at Purdue he mentioned 
the goal of civic ethics. By civic ethicsHs meant the outlook that as a 
matter of course comes to see and consider the effects of one's actions 

r 

and choices on others and ultimately on the total coe«Binity. It is not 
a self -denigrating posture which always puts interests of others first. 
It pi rather a mentality which tries" to arrive at a Judgment based upon 
weighing all the interests and consequences concerned, including one*^s 
own. It is a mentality which is able to view self-interest as just 
another element in the situation, no more inportant than the Interest 
. of others,. hut no loss either. This moral point of view, as any moralist 
will tell you, is difficult to bring about. Perhaps It cannot be done 
directly, but is an indirect consequence of a whole concatenation of 
other ways of seeing,' experiencing, ^hooslng^TWid acting in the world. 
Involved too, is Aristotle's insight that morality must in .part be taught 
by example; one must earn one's right to give moral advice. vBut that it 
is an essential ingredient in a list of goals for liberal education is 
something I deeply believe. 

Connected with civic ethics is the whole difficult and emerging area 
of professional ethics. A profession, or a vocation, should not just be 
a body of knowledge aiid set of techniques to bring about whatever ends 
employers, whether public or . private, want. It should also involve a 
commitment to service; and the practitioners of any vocation or profession 
should be able to make judgments about the value of what they are doing 
and help determine the ends they are aSked to achieve. They Aould be 
able to see their vocational and professional life as opportunities to 
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put. into pr*ctict th«lr dteptst vtiuff and conviction! , not o placet 
where they are continually frustrated or thwarted. Our students » Provost 
Haas said» want to live and wbrJc with a purpose; siany choose their lines • 
of work as expressions of ethical concern, not merely on econoalc grounds. 
We owe thM a respect for and an opportunity to develop a coherent civic 
ethics in their educational careers. 

The Ust goal I went to nentiOn is difficult to state adequately. 
It is the 4,evelop«ent of a critical yet tole^nt and sympathetic spirit. 
It is difficult to' state it in a way which does not raise in people's • 
ninds the spectre of a^cynical relativism in which nothing is right or 
wrong or true ox false, and eveiyone is entitled to his or her own 
opinion.^ 

That is not what I mean. Socrates said that one should not even 
begin to study subjects like philosophy—he* called t^t dialectic— until 
one is around 40 or 50 years old. And here we are working with 18-22 year 
olds J The reason is that one is constantly in danger of falling into just 
the kind of relativism I mentioned, or into a kind of critical and carping 
spirit that is entirely negative, which holds everything up to scorn and 
ridicule without suggesting any alternatives and with little or no appre- 
ciation of what is positive in the giyen situation. It is ironical that 
Socrates was accused of just this in ancient Athens— of corrupting the 
you*h by teaching them to despise the ways of their ancestors. We need 
a critical spirit, and education should cultivate it. We need a fine 
sense of the evidence on which qur opinions rest, of the reasonableness 
and appropriateness of our attitudes and vadue-claims in the situations 
in which we live. God knows there is enough absurdity around. But one 
must also have an appreciation of what exists. Our- social order, our 
economic system, our Ideals and values did not drop full-blown from heaven. 
They were .worked out in the only place such things can be worked out : 
t^e matrix of history; and they are not to be hate^ or scorned. They can- 
not be replaced at will, or overnight, or without profound changes in the 
fabrit of our lives. They are, for better or worse, our web of meaning, 
the place we start from. But there is_ a state of mind which combines / 
respect for what we have achieved and :^nherited with critical a^tivlty^ V 
exercised on that very content . It is a matter of judgment. Perhaps that) 
is the word I*m looking for to express this goal. Education should foster 
judgment, t^O • 



So much for th« go»lt. * That was th« etiy part. to inpl«»«nt 

th«m? That Is the hard part; for, as Heinrich BWl hai one of his 
characters say: ♦♦The truth, Herr Schier, lives in the details. ♦♦ Designing 
and impleaenting a curriculum for liberal education which wilt actually 
foster Judgment and civic ethics «hd. imagination and vision and 'a holis- 
tic understanding of the basic structures in texms of which we make oijr 
ways, in this *orJ.d is a matter of the details. That is indexed what 
this institute is all about, and what you will be dis^ssing over the 
next few days. But I do want to close with some thoughts on this matter 
that I make bold to ask you to consider and to call attention to an #chieve- 
nent that this college worked out ten years ago and which it has been 
trying to perfect and improve ever since. 

It seems to me that a simple reinstatement of distributional require- 
ments divided up among departments is the wrong w4y to go. At leait, it 
should not be done without seriously examining alternatives. And if it 
is used, the courses in the various departments shduld be designed with 
their general education function in mind. But. there does not seem, on 
the surface of it, to be much of a concept behind that approach. It 
reinforces the tendencies to fragmentation, isolation and abstraction 
that are already prevalent in our society and our educational institutions. 
The problems^e face and the goals and purposes of liberal education have 
no a priori correspondence with* the departmental division in colleges 
and universities. In fact, to a considerable extent the present division 
into separate departments reflects a concept Provost Haas calls academic 
education rather than general education. Academic education is education 
designed to produce future academics. 

While I am not arguing for the dismantling of departments, it does 
seem to me that the goals of liberal education should be articulated in 
relative independence of the departmental structure. General education 
should be broad of scope and purpose, integrative. It cannot be parcelled 
out to departments without introducing artificial borderlines. Departments 
tend to look at a subject matter from particular points of view, concentra- 
ting only on certain facets or aspects. There is nothing wrong, with that 
as long a» x>ne fealizes what he or shm is doing. But at tHe level of , 
general education the idea is to open things up from many perspectives 
and standpoints, to see things concretely, to see relationships, to 



sMTch for pottibllitUs. This t«kts th« skills and abilities p«ople 
fro* «any aross, not only btciuse ptoplo tram difforwit sroas will ht 
•l^U-to Mk« different contributions fro« their different disciplinary 
backgrounds, but also because of the interaction both in developing thit 
currio^uai and in its execution* After all/ we are trying to get studfnts 
to d^/just that sort of thing. The best way to do It is certainly not to 
underplay the possibilities of dynaiiic interaction between different point 
of view in the very structure* of the curriculua. So I tend to think that 
we need «ore interdisciplinary and integrative content in our liberal 
education requirements, even though one aaist admit that there are dangers 
in that approach, too, soao ^f which will be presented during this insti- 
tute. 

One of the most ambitious ways of Introducing integrative interdisci- 
plinary content into general education is through a core program such' 
as has been in operation here at St. Joseph's College for ten ye^s. 
I had some small share in developing that program, but the finished pro- 
ject goes far beyond anything I contributed. And I can claim no credit 
at all for any success it has had over the years. But I have been able 
over the last ten years to observe it function and, to talk about it with 
colleagues here. In March I spent two days attending core courses and 
talking with students and faculty members. I have come to the conclusion 
that besides the other advantages of the interdisciplinary approach a 
core program has the additional advantage of creating a real community 
of teachers and learners ^ as the students go through together in stages 
a sequenced series of core courses. If it is true that webs of meaning 
are historical and people make communities on the basis of some shared 
content, thei>^ a core curriculum of tMs kind is not ^ftly ideally suited 
as an integrative method for examining the various areas jLt studies, 
but in the process it also creates an instance of the kind of thing one 
tries to bring about in liberal education. A core curriculum approach 
can be a microcosm which embodies and exhibits the very understanding and 
appreciati<^n of the intricacies and interrelatedness of our webs of 

« 

meaning, the imaginative vision, the civic ethics and the critical toler- 
ance which I delineated as goals. It can be a microcosm of what our 
larger common life might be if those goals were ever j perhaps through 
education, realized on the scale of our whole society. 
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PRODUCED BY THE EIGHT. AFTERNOON 



WORK GROUPS 



o 

ERIC 



Core Curriculum Design, Session / 

You are asked to sign up for one of *elght proposed work groups, Ll?ts 
for these will be tvtlleble In Core 11 Sudday night and in the Ballroom 
Monday morning. Please sign up by noon on Monday. If the description 
of one or the other of the topics is not clear, you will be able to look 
up t*he group leader in Core 11 Sunday evening or in the Ballroom Monday 
morning for additional information. 

The Choice of work group is entirely up to you. We do, however, make a 
strong request that no two people from the same college sign up for the 
sane group and that several disciplines be represented in each group 
You will work with the same group of ten people each aftentoon, Monday 
through Thursday. ^ V 

THf^ ASSIGNMENT ' 

Your Vice President for Academic Affairs has directed your group to design 
a new core course on a particular topic. You constitute, obyioulsy, a 
"blue ribbon," select team of experienced and talented faculty from several 
~^ departments. You will have to have the new course ready to be offered in 
September, 1979. 

To help get the group started, we have set the following constraints (but 
not entirely in an arbitrary fashion) . The new course must be: 

1) for five credit hours, * 

2) one semester in length, 

3) interdisciplinary in approach, 

4) treat the described topic, and 

5) be offered to all students on some particular level. , 
To balance off the constraints, there are also some freedoms : 

1) choose the level for your course (freshman, sophomore, etc.); 

2) choose whatever faculty ywx want, although you are the best 
that your institution ha> to offer; 

3) set the number and type of contact hours; 

4) anything and everything is available in print or in whatever 
other medium you'd like. 

THE PROCESS . ' 

A revolving*secretary should be appointed for each work session of the group, 
so that a cetaplete and accurate synopsis will be' available for typing and 
xeroxing each evening. The more specific tasks for each afternoon correlate 
with the subject matter of the morning presentations. 

V 

MONDAY (6/4) — Simply explore or "brainstorm" the various ways in 
l:Ob which you might set up your course. There might be 

some expertise among other Institute partipants that 

you could tap Monday evening. 
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TUBgpAY C6/5) -^"Plnish th« design of the cours* as fmr as contant, is 
2:15 concerned. . 



IfBDWBSDAY C6/6) 
1:00 



THURSDAY 

THRJ 



Reflect on the course you've put together in ter«s 
Of itudenft outcomes Cl^^t), values development, 
relavance to career preparation. Which disciplines 
♦•lose, out" in your course, and which ones "gain"? 
Nhat do you think will happen to the professional 
status of the faculty who teach in this prograat 
(I£ these discussions lead to a "fine-tuning" of 
the content of your course, then »«ke those revisions.) 

Go back over your course and work out the skills 
development angle: exercises for development of 
speaking, thinking and writing skills. (Again, make 
whatever final revisions the group deems necessary.) 



§1 



IDAY (t/S) — One ««nber of each group will make a brief (8 minutes) 
TTRJ report to the full assembly on the process that 

thi group wont through: the, crises, the negotiations, 
the harmonies, th^ difficulties, the things that 
helped. The -final product from all groups will 
mailed to each participant by July 1. 
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Cor© Gurriculim Design Coxili^ttee #1 „ Dr, rr»ilk«mp 

Ancient History «» th« Roots of Hu«*n Freedoa 

Assignment: Hagol contsQded that the history of the world Is the growth 

of the consciousness of freedoa.. Although we May not subscribe 
to Hegel itnisa; we wiy agree that hu«an history began with 
■an*s consciousnesil of responsibility. We aight moreover 
suggest, with Tolstoy, that the various questions we can raise 
about human freedom indicate the Various branches of the human- 
it las which we refer to as the liberal arts. Human conscious- 
ness of sin gives rise to human awareness of dependence on 
Ck>d and gives rise to theology* fkiman consciousness of the 
difference between right and wrong' gives risa to philosophy 
Cathics) , . Ikiman consciousness of responsibility to society 
giv«s rise to jurisprudance (law).. A scanning of Aaiar*s 
Syntopicon suggests possible readings from The Great Books 
which any college might follow in setting up a core curriculum 
on the ancient world, v 

4 

Committee: John CasteXein, Biblical Studies; Sister Eva Hooker, English; 

Mary. Ellen Klein, Counseling; H. Donald Kreilkamp, Philosophy 
and History; Matthew McGonnell, English' Robert Moran, English; 
William Newel, Social Science; Frank Robinson, Philosophy; 
Roger Welchans, Fine Arts; Jerry Zellor, Political Science. 

In its first meeting, this group agreed to draw up a five credit course 
for first semester freshmen which would include two hour lectures and three 
other contact hours per week for one semester. After discussing the 
possible manifestations of human. freedom in prehistoric times, the group 
agreed to begin with an appropriate excerpt from Bronowski's Ascent bf Man , 
to be followed by an investigation of cave art and archetypal symbols as 
early examples of human freedom. It was agreed also to include in the 
ancient world the time period running from prehistoric times to the first 
quarter of the sixth century. ^ 

The questions of goals and objectives raised questions-in the minds of 

some that were unresolved until the second meeting, at which the group ^ 

agreed that an appropriate, if descriptive, definition of freedom would be: 

"the human experience of shaping and affecting areas such as the creation 

and control of the human environment, impulses to freedom from political 

tyranny and the anxiety freedom might bring an individual to suffer. 

Readings and lectures for fifteen weeks were drawn up this second day, and 
on the following, readings and lectures for /five more. Various kinds of 
student participation were discussed on the third day, including "civilized 
conversation" ^-a type of conversation Cnaaed from a sixteenth century work) 
which requires students, in making observations of their own, always to 
refer to the contributions of others before doing so. Essays on ethics, the 
limits of art or of governmental control of art, on Cf^««) speech and on 
Greek and Roman' art -forms insofar ^^^^X might be related to freedom were 
also discussed. An effort to direct students toward considering what any 
given work of art reveals about a culture's meanings, and the need for a 
"granmar pf art" were also included. Left- out in the list drawn up seemed 
to be: social studies, .politics, economics, some important readings such 



«s Aijl«totld»8 Politics and Plato »i Ripublic, or- any tcono»icMito«yy 
of the Roman Bmplre. Possible religious bias was also discuwd, and At 
Mts noted that there was a lack of iny systematic treatment pf] writini, or 
the various kinds of writin^t* It was acknowledged that a f/culty*s a/election 
would rev^l institutional values, but it w** agreed to at;Ce»pt to draw up 
a well^balkn^d course of readings, lectures aiid exercises tnat would do 
Justice to a wi4e range of huna^ interpretations of human frtedom. 

On the fourth day t^h^ groi^ drew up the following syllabus that cmidensed 
the previous list of ^dings and tried to take accost of /studeiyt limita- 
tions in assi|;imients,. lelkying some rpam also for teachers And/or/students 
to make some selections:' \ / 



Syllabus for a study ^j^'^^if Roots of Hviban Fre/dom 

in AnciNn^-Kistory*' 



Week I 

*2 

3, 
*4, 
5, 

-/ 

Week II 
1. 
*2, 
3, 
5, 



\ 



Orientation: Explanation |of s^4labus and policy^ on plagiraism, 
assignment of reading froi* A, Hi^ser's Social History of Art, 

1, 1,- \ ■ 

Film: The Ascent of Man, ' Bronowski, part o/fe. 

(Hand out question sheet for jl««u<sionO 
Discussion of film, ^ /, 

Lecture: "Expressions of Freedom in,/Pre~Hi story" (Welchans) . 
Writing instruction: In-class wriythg on student reactions to 
lecture. Assign reading of Ep^.^: of Gilgamesh. 

/ ■ ■ • 

Teaching writing (papers returned). 

Hand-out questions for reading of Job and Gilgamesh. 
"Early Quests of Frjeedom aitd Meaning," (Castelein) . 

Readings for week: Entuna Elish, Book of Job , J.B . (MacLeish) 
Discussion of reading a^ lecture. 
"Early (Jiests of Freedom" (part two). 
Discussion of Job and J.B. 



Week III 



1, 
*2, 

f 

3, 
5, 



./ 



Paper due (pri J, 9^. and Job) 

Speech sKill?i^: a reading of Robert Frosts 's play echoing the 
Film:. The OdWsey- CEncyclopedia Britannica); , , 

Reading: Jihe Odyssey of Homer. 
Discussion of selected exceifpts froA t^e- Odyss^^y. 
Lectui*^: /An Individual's Exercise of Freedom"," 
teaching /Writing: correction of first paper. 

(Hand-out sheets Of question* for Genesis and Code of Hammurabi). 



Week IV 



1. Assign readings for Friday (Rieoeur and Camus) 

Discuss readings from Genesls\(l-3) and Exodus (19) 
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*2, Lecture: **Social Balancing of Freedom; Babylonian and Hebrew, Uw 

3, Discussions of readings, questions on Rlcoeur Cl»»t chapter). 

*4, Lecture: ♦tsocial Balancing of Freedom: Art." 

5, Civilixed conversation: Ricoeur and Camus (Myth of Sisyphus). 



Week V 



1, Methods of Archeology. Field trip: i la Schlereth. Meyer (first half). 
♦2, ♦•Evidence of Freedom in Ancient Culture, Greek and Egyptian 
Archeology'* Slide lecture: Dr, Zorell. 
3. Discussion of Meyer »s book: The Pleasure^ of Archeology « 
*4, **The Art of Crete and the Greek Islands." {Dr, Welchans). 
5, Ihritlng Instruction: Preparation for Renault assignment: 
"You Were There»* Cdue the following *Frlday). 



Week VI 



1, Discussion of Renault's book: The King Must Die . 
*2, "The Golden Age of Greece: Greece and the Persian Menace." 

(McConnell) 

3, Tutorial conferenceji . Reading assignment: The Pre-Socratics 

Film:, (ev«ning) Alexander the Great 
*4, "Greece and Persia" (part 2) ' 
5, Waiting: discussion of Renault (paper due) 



Week VII 



1, Discussion of Wheelwright's The P^^'^.^cyf^^^^^ 

*2, Lecture: Pre-Socratic Thought CI) (Kreilkemp) 

3, Dlscussiop continued. 

*4, Lecture: Pre-Socratic Thought (11) 

5. Writing instruction: papers returned. 



Week VI 1 I 



1, Discussion On Photography by Susan Sontag 

*2. Lecture: "Role of Imagination in Birth of Freedom" (Hooker) 

3, Civilited conversation on Plato's Cave. 

*4, Film: Death of Socrat es (You Are There series, CBS) 

5, Discussion of PHaedo and Crito. 



week rx 



1, Writing instruction: Paper on Antigone assigned. 
*2, Lecture: "Greek Plays as Expressions of Freedom." (McConnell) 
3, Discussion of Antigone. 

*4, Lecture: "The Role of Women in Classical Greece." 

(Guest lecturer: Eva Brann, St. John's College, Annapolis Md.) 
5. Mini -seminar 



Week X 



1. Paper due on Antigone : discussion; assign selections from Republic 
*2. Lecture: "Utopias: Fre#or Not -Free." (Republic) 
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3. DlscuMlon, Atiign reading of Arl»tbtld*6 Polltlo 
*4, Lecture; Republi c . • > 

5, Project?, Preseht^tldAt Greek Hlstor/ and Geography. 

Week XI \ 

1, Papers iMitumed: writing Instruction, Assign V. Sculley 
*2, Slide Lecture: "FreedoM and Restraint in Greek Sculpture and 
Architecture** (Welcjianf) 

3. Discussion of Sculley* s book: The Terole.^The Earth, and the Gods 
*4, Freedom froai Death: Lucretius. CASsign: De rerua naturg) 

S, writing Instruction. Assign Aeneld. 

Week XII ^ 

1. Discnssioni of Aeneld . 
*2, Lecture on Roman Epic I 

3. Debate by students: "How much freedom does Aeneas have?" 
*4. Slide lecture: Roman Epic II (TapAstries from Cleveland Museum 
of Art 5 Picasso paintings of Aeneid.) 
5. Tutorial: conferences. 

Week xni 



1. Discussion of Lucretius and Acts of Apostles 
*2. Freedom from the World: Lecture on Gnosticism, Mithraic religion 
3. Film: Emperor and Slave; The Philosophy of Roman Stoicism. 
*4 . "Symbols in Early Christian Art of the HeUenistic Search for 
Meaning." . (Welchans) 
5. Discuss symbols. Paper due. Assign reading of Sermon on the Mount, 
Galatians. 

Week XIV ^ . , 

1, Discussion of Galatians, Sermon on the Mount 
*2. Lecture: "Freedom from the Old Law: Burden of jgin, Fear of D^ath." 
Assign readings from Augustine's Confessions . 
3. Film: Oedipus Rex (pim.) 
*4, Lecturel "Augustine's Solution tot)edipus'. Problem" (Castelein) 
.^ ,5. - ^udent symposium: dinner. 



Texts: Camus, A Myth of Sisyphus . 

Gaster. T.H. ; Oldest Stories in the World 
Epic of Gllgamesh 

Hauser, A; Social' History of Art CVol. 1) 
MacLeish, A. ; J.B . 
Renault, Mary;~ TEre King Must Die 
Ricoeur, P.; Symbolism of Evil 

Solhtag, Susan; On Photoj^raphy w 
Bible, Genesis, Exodus « 
Wheelwright, P.; The Pre-Socratics . . 

Meyer, Karl.; The Pleasures of Archeology . ^ . 
Plato, Phaedb ," "Cyito , Republic . ' ' 

Sophocles, Antigonef 
Aristotle, Politics . 
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Ulcretlut, D* rerun natura. 
Vorgil, Aen el d . i * v ^ 

Hoaert Qdyiiyyv J\ 
Augustine; Conf»<alon?« 

Spulley, v.; The TanpTe, the Bart;h and the Gods , 

The above course could be expanded to a year With addltloniil lectures, 
■ore readings. A European study ^our could be eScplored, givinl students 
and faculty opportunity to visit places learned about in class. Bxtt*^ 
curricular events such as lectures, concerts, fil«s, TV progms, cooid 
be announced idilch wo«ld relate to the course, IMlvyraity Prints would pre- 
pare text-related visual Materials as selected, aiid bound copies can be 
delivered Baking pictures discussed availa]^le for student possession. 
Texts and reserve books could be shared^ and copies of syllabus distributed 
to faculty in other departMsnts. 

Group was convinced that the give-and-take in the discussion group alifl>wed 
for completion of assigned work; the leader was cosnended for giving the 
right amount of guidance without unduly influencing group; development 
of a comnon syllabus would make for fairer distribution of work-loads in 
a common core curriculum. ^ 

4m 



*' Lectures or film preson'jilitions to the whole freshman class in common, 

i 
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APPENDIX: 



• " • , • . . . ' 

Trmvel Progran Proposml fof m Core Course ^ 

At ljLnc<j)ln Christitn College knd Sifclrtary\he stuipnt Wts the 

opportunity,^ for about $1400, to take a jiiit-TWeik of .Bul<cie,* Which 

can be substituted for any of t*he XnterdisciplinarjWjjuyiles semesters X; 

(IDS) except the fi|?«f one, liiis tour consists of aboiit eight students 

and two faculty members. and. is desd^ned to allow them to visit roost tif 

1 - ^ . ■ 

the relevant sites in Europe, Travel is done in Rented van and the 

• ■■ 

lodging takes place in several small tents. The itinerary presently is 
as follows, Chicago - Brussels - Caftterbury - London - .Amsterdam - 

* 

Akerr - East Germany - Macedonia - Athens Rome - Paris ~ Chicago. 
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Cor« Curriculun Design Comlttfe f2 



Dr. Poi«x 



Hbd«m Europe: ITpG - 19^0 



Assignnont: this group win work to design, a core course that is organized 
arotuid an historical period in; a pl^icular part of the world* 
The appfroach will be interdisciplinary and integrative, but 
the content is* to be considered as specified in t)ie very wording 
of the title. - 

. • 

Comittee; Jbhn Ada»s, English; Theodore Baker, Dean, School of Liberal 
Studies; Sister vlvian Brand, Acadeidc Dean; Eugene Haugse, 
t Political Science; Mary Ellen Klein, Preshaan Acaleadc Counselorf 

Saul Lemer, History and Political Science; Robert Mitchell, 
History; Ja«es Startt, History; Sister B»iiy Therese, English. 

I> Course Description^ 

Core 200 - Modem Europe, 1700-1900 
5 Credit Hours, Sophomore level 

Mo|^em Europe is an interdisciplinary core experience designed to 
familiarize students with the nature and meaning of Modernism 
through an analysis of change and continuity in the revolu- 
tionary nov events of the period. 



II. Goals 



III. 



A. Coaprehension of a multidiscipllnary approach to learning. 

B. Understanding Modemisitf. 
Developaent of Conmunication Skills. 

D. Exposure to a variety of ideas and modes of expression. 

E. Appreciation of Major Creative statements of the period; 

e.g. artistic, musical, literary, philosophical, etc. 

' * 

Materials ; Reading materials and. modes of expression will support 

the various topics. The course will be divided into the following 
" units: 



Topic 

A, Scientific Revolution 



Required Readings for the 1st Year 

Descartes, Discourse on Method 
Faraday, Lectures 
B. Brecht, Galileo 



E. Intel lecutal Revolution 



Pope, Essay on Man 
Voltaire, Candida 



C, Political Revolution 



D. Industrial Revolution 



Hobbes, Selections from Leviathan 
Locke, Selections \from Second preatise 

Dickens, Hard Times 
^elections from Blake 



E, Romanticism 



Selections from Blake and Wordsworth 

and appropriate presentation of the fine arts. 
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p. NationallM Routf«au, Social Contract 

G. Socialiii^ " Marx, Cownuniit Mtnifaato 

Mill. "On Ubarty«V 

Tolstoy, What tlian Must B» DonaT 

Ballaay, Looking Backward, (Auggastad, 
not raqulrtd) 

IV. Activitlas: The following activities are suggestive of what alght be 

done in developing some of the topics listed in "D** ajbove: 

A. '"^^cientific Revolution ' * . 



lecture I - Science and Theology in J>he Scientific Revolution ^ 

1, Christian world view and/ or cosmology: Thomisn, Milton, and 
Michael Wigglosworth 

' . ^-^ 

2, Three Scientific Traditions: 

a. Organic-Aristotelian physics and the Owiin of Being 

* Shakespeare, Aristotle, Galen, Vesalius, Harvsy, etc. 

b. Mystic - Neo-Platonism, Hermetic, Tradition, Pythagoreans, 
Pico della Mirdndola^ Thomas More, Paracelsus, Copernicus 
and Newto^, 

c. Mechanis^c-Mersenne, Galileo, Hobbes, Descartes 

3, Newton's Undermining of Medieval Tradition 

a. Scientific Method 

b. Church's Opposition to Bruno, Galileo 

c. Rise of Toleration 

Lecture II The Evolution of Darwinian Revolution 

1. The Chain of Being 

2. Catastrophism ys Uniformitarianism 

3. Development of Aleas-Hutton, Buff on, Lamarck, Linnaeus, 
H, Spencer, The ways in which evolution was "in the air" 

4. Wallace and Darwin 

5. Public debate (T. Hurley) and development of Darwinism to 
Mendel \ 

6. Religious Implications of Evolution 

Project: Re*>enactment of the trial and recantation of Galileo 
B\ Political Revolution 

Lecture I: The Age of Democratic Revolutions 

1, The French Revolution: Leaders, Ideals, Influence 
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2. Trintltion to Ntpolton and lapact on Political Proeats 

Ucturg II V Post-'Napoloon Era to tho Ravolutlont of 
1848 In Py«>ca • 

Audlo/vltual siipiilMiants: 

1. Music 

a. Mozart-Piano Concarto ^ 

b . B«athoV0n*Broica 

c. Tchaikowski*18i2 Ovartur« 

d. Barlios-Syapnonia Fantastique 

e. Vardi - ar<ta froa an opara 

f . "P.D.Q. Bach" 

2. Fil» 

a. Period Film (15-20 minute): The French Court, 1780 

b. ' Excerpts from A Tale Of Two Cities 

c« Infants of Paradise* - " ^ 

3. Art -Goya and Appropriate excerpts from K. Clarke 
Civilization Time-Life slide/record set. 

Romanticism 

Lecture I: ^The romantic movement: response to the age of reason 
Characteristics of romantiPigm 

Lecture II; Romanticism in England p France, Germany 
au Social and Psychological literature 

b. Biological revolution (Darwinism and Rousseau) 

c. Philosophical Revolution (Hegel, Kant, Goethe) 

d. Religious revival (distinction between the Deism of the 
18th Centmry and the theism of romantism) 

Audio-Visual Supplements: 

Romanticism in Music, Art and Literature 

a. Appropriate selections from Kenneth Clarke's Civilization Series 

b. Films trip: "Romanticism" 

c. Recordings: Schubert* M^nd elsaohnCItalian Symphony) 
Beethoven (9th Symphony), Lisst; Wagner (Nlebelungen) 

Special Assignment: Read Mary W. Shelley's Py.ankenstein and in light 
of that reading, write a short paper comparing selected scenes, 
from the 1931 movie version of "Frankenstel^|^ and a nwre recent 
version. 

Nationalism ^ 
Lecture I: The nature and development of nationalism 

1, Filmstrip, and discussion focussing on the extremes of 
nationalism (Hitler, et4i.) > 

2. Fbttionalism and the wars of the 18th and 19th centuries 



Lecture U: lapTialisM and th» Industrial Rivolutioh 

1. Music: Olefin CitlactionO , ^•Cima tjdit Moiami^ 
SibaJ iui (Finlandlal, ' Wagnet (NiabalungW 

2. Art: appropriate paintings relative to Polish nationalise 

^\ ' 

3. Architecture (appropriate selections fro« K. Clarke: Classic 
and Rooikn) 

4. Movies: ' "Ust Grave At Dinbata" 

5. Poens by Kipling ^ 
B. Socialisa 

Lecture I: Nature and Origins of Socialisn 

1, The precursors: Rousseau and Babeuf 

2. The Utopians.: Saint -Simon, Fourier, Owen 
Lecture II: Scientific Socialism 

1. Marx and Engels 

2. The Revisionists 
Additional Activities ^ 

1. tSuest speakers: Socialist Workers' Party (or ot;her U$ Socialist 
Group) 

2!^ Field trip to New Harmony, Indiana 

Audio Supplements: 

1, Music: 'The Internationale" 

"Beggar's Opera" 

2, Film: 

3, Art: Millet - "Man With A Hoe" 

i 

Procedures and Administration 

A. Course Procedures ; 

" 1. The student -faculty ratio shall not exceed 20:1. 

2, Once a week there will be a two-hour lecture on the topic 

under consideration. These lectures may involve formal lectures, 
au(iio-visual experiences or other ways of elucidating the subject. 
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3. TVlct ttclj w«»k wctlon* of twinty •tud«nt$ will aott with 
Instructor* to dlicuis critically tho roading tnd othar 
Mitorlals asfigned* 

4; Regular wr|tlnr a»«ig«»«»ti will ba raquirad ttch itcond waak 
of tha coutsa. Faculty will maat with thalr studantrtlO P«r 
waak]^ on an Individual basis to avaluata tha writing ass igimtntf. 

5» Bxws ^wliX ba^alsty^typa snd Will atttirpt to dwalop writing and 
analytical skills. 

6. Readings, assigmants, and axans will raquira critical avaluat ion 
of natarials, and will snqphasira tha skills of analysing idsaa. 
dlscaming how argimants are davalopad, tha usa of svidanca, and 

logic of conclusions. 



B. Administration of tha Coursa ; 

The faculty of the course shall administe^r and evaluate the 
course, select topics, readings, and forms of expression, and 
organize and maintain responsibility for lectures, discussions, 
. and assigiments. The faculty will regularly meet and discuss 
the progress of the course. 



C. The volunteering faculty of the course shall be careftilly selected 
on the basis of their ■ulti-dlacipllnary Interests and backgrounds 
and their willingness to develop along these lines. Promotion 
and teniire will recognize the faculty's development and effective 
part iciiiat ion in this program. 

• / 

D. Reconmendat ion : 

The Modem Europe Course will follow a 5 credit hours^course on 
20th Century American Culture designed to help the student become 
aware of the multi-disciplinary nature of the ambiance of which 
his life is a part. 
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Ck)rd Currlcult;^ Design Cowiittte #3 Fr. WytH 

Co«p«r«tlv« Religion: FiMilly Life and B«ll«ft 

ir« will design an interdisciplinary progrsB that will examine and 
ctMptre the ways in which fiailiM of different religious and 
cultural traditions learn and transmit their beliefs. We will choose 
aaong s}ich iajor representative religions and societies as Hinduisa 
Clndia) „ Shinto and Buddhisa G^apan) . Confucianisa and Taoism (China) , 
Christianity (USA), Islam (Egypt or Saudi Arabia), Judaism (Israel) » 
and others. 

Although this summary report is .written by Larry Wyen, the following 
people are the ones really responsible for creatively planning tha 
course. Without their knowledge and care the following report would 
have been Impossible. 

Wayne Caldwell, Religion and Philosophy; Catherine Cordon, Philosophy; 
Donald Douglass, Psychology and Academic Dekn ; Glenn Van Haitsma, 
English; Janet Shaw, English; Larry Wy«n, English. 

Focus of the course; 

The focus of this interdisciplinary course centers on how the family unit 
transmits religious beliefs and values. Since any family's religious values exist 
within a cultural tradition, attention must be paid to that social ^reality. We 
decided to concentrate on th^ee religlibus traditions. The first, of course, will 
be Christianity as it exists in, the United States. The other two would be chosen 
from among Islam CSaudi Arabia or Egypt), Hinduism (India), Confucianism and Taoism 
/ (China), Buddhism or Shinto (Japanl, or ^daism( Israel ) . 

Educational environment: . 

1. We assume that the course is mandatory for juniors (class of 250 students) 
and that this is not the only "core course" which students take. 

,2. We assume that the setting is that of a private, religious affiliated 
college. 

3, We assume that the professors are committed teachers and Christians 
(i.e., their Christian beliefs and ethical values are important to them). 

4. We assume that professors understand that the course is a 5 hour credit 
course which centers on student's religious concerns rather than on content. 
Professors from different disciplines share common interdisciplinary and collegial 
concerns . 



Assignment: 



Committee: 
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structure of the court »: 

1. ^ch of the three units are based on the following model. 
Five weeks ar* spent on three separate traditions. The forauit for 
each: 

—Two weeks are spent on the content end sMuiner in which families 
today trahsmit religious values. 

-^-One week treats the experience of a family and its religious traditions . 
—Two weeks are spent on the hlstoricel perspectives of the religious 
tradition C«i9lu^iiing the affective family Kistoiy" approach rather than 
a cognitive history). 

2. Although we^dld not have the time to plan all thrff units, we did\ 
organize a unit on Christianity in America. 

Week I . 

Monday— Play taped statemen^f Made lyn Murray O'Hare to challenge 

students to speak ok their religious background as transmitted 
in the family. \ 

Tuesday— Continue discussion of the tape. 

Wednesday— Lecture tt) group: "The Main Tenets of Christitnity" 
Thursday— Discuss tenets of students* parents and grandparents. 
Friday-'Discuss tenets of students' parents and grandparents. 

—Assignment: Write a five pagiff atitobiography of your 

religious background. 

Week 2 

Monday— Panel presentation of current religious practices of Christianity 
*• ^ : (possibly a stujtient panel). 
Tuesday— Discussion on yesterday's panel 

Wednesday— Video-tape of Long Search: Protestant Christianity 
Thursday- -Video-tape of Long Search: Catholic Qiristianity 
Friday— Discussion of Video-tapes 

Week 3 

Monday— Film - Surprised by Joy 

Tuesday— Discussion of C.S. Lewis' Surprised by Joy and the film 
. Wednesday— Students present autobiographical accounts of their religious 
heritage in speeches,. pane Is, or artistic presentations. 
Thursday- -Continuation of Above. 
Friday— Continuation of Above. 

Week 4 , 

. Monday— Film: American Family life (ABC) 
Tuesday— Discuss the historical, economic, political, social, and ethnic 
r factors which influenced the religious values of the grandparents. 
(The book The P«lly 1" Church and Society is being read as 
background material}^ ^ 
Wednesday- -Era of students' parents is approached in a similar fashion. 
Thursday— Students ♦ own religious values are discussed in a similar fashion. 
Friday— Lecture to group on the book The Family in^P^rch and Society . 
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Non<iay->*>Dltcutt th« previous Pridmy^ t' l«ctur« and th« book on which 
the ItctuTt wmi based* 

Tuesdey-'-Pila or slide/lecture which highlights the role of art in 
transmitting religious values. 

Wednesday-^Discussion on crafting a ho«e enviroment which effectively 
evokes religious values* 

Thursday»*Lecture which synthesites this five-week study. 

Pri4ay««*Test: final essay which analyses and evaluates the contei(|t 

and manner in which Christian values are transaitted in American 
families and particularly in the student's 01^ experience. 

Content, Methods, and values 

1. The content of religious values which are transmitted through 
family life will be conpared around these six elements: God, . 
man, cosmos, ethics, death, and history. The text used in the course 
will be something like David G. BAdley's A Guide to the World's Religions, 
John Ness's Man's Religions, or some similar text by such writers as 
Huston Smith. . 

2. The manner in which families transmit religious values would be 
centered around a concern for prayer, worship, parental beliefs, ethics, 
and example. 

3. The course -is explicitly student centered* 

a. As a result of the course we hope students will have a greater 
appreciation of their families, a respect for religious pluralism, 
an increased confidence in their own faith and religious values, 
an understanding of the shared religious values in other religious 
traditions, and an appteciation for beliefs which transcend 
vefbal expressions (as in ritual^ and symbols). 

b. The development of verbal skills would be encouraged by student 
discussions, presentations, and panels. 

c. The development of skills in writing would be encouraged; 

1) Each student would be recjuired to write a five page autobiography 

2) Students would write an evaluative essay at the end of each 
unit , 

3) Perhaps an analytic paper would be assigned near the end of the 
course in which the student would state how his or her religious 
values have been clarified and/or changed by taking this course. 
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Core Curriculum Design CoMlttee #4 



Pr. Krwitr 



SCI6KCE AS CIVILIZATION 

Aeflgnnent: Thlt pompous title Is only a suggestion to get things started. 

Whet we went to do Is design a course which looks at the natural 
sciences as a Iniman and humanising enterprise, using the high- 
points of science history^ as well as the big naaes like Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin, etc., to study the Influence of science and 
scientists on civilisation as a wholes. This has to be an inter- 
disciplinary effort, so if science is foreign to you, you are , 
invited to Join. 

Coamittee: Duane Davis, Religion and Philosophy; Richard Mirley, Biology; 

Don Kelm, Art History; Villism Kramer, Chemistry; Llla Kurth, 
English; Zarko Levak, Anthropology; Pat HcDougall, Biology; 
Rev. Bill Nichols, Physics; Charles 0*lCeeife, French; Sue 
irienhorst. Theology/ Literature; George Wolfe, English. 

This report gives the minutes of the four meetings edited topically, 
the content of the program in outline form, an example of a student -centered 
tool for breaking into science. 

Monda>tf The brainstorming session. The aim o£ the coiirse was to 
produce appreciators of science, that is we want to aevelop^ our students' 
ability to understand the methods science has developed to explain the world 
whirle also instilling an appreciation for the beauty and creativity of 
science. We want to bridge the gap between the facts of science and our 
everyday lives. The question was raised whether the faculty would be in- 
tegrated, whether it would have a composition somewhat like the present 
group, but the subject was not fully explored. But we are interested in 
bridging the gap between the thinking of the scientist and non-scientist 
by dealing with certain facts and events, and by revealing how these events 
affect and influence modes of perception in various epochs. 

Definitions ; We first need to define what the word Science SMsns and 
how it differs from technology. It was first defined broadly to include, for 
purposes of this course, mediciVe and architecture', but gradually these two 
topics were pruned. The course could then look at major changes in the 
paradigms or ways of knowing by looking at major scientists. It could be 
given a sense of closure by beginning and ending with astronomy, going, 
that is , from Stonehenge to Black Holes. 

"i 

T\iesday. It was suggested, without vote as yet, that the course be 
on the Junior level. Three dimensions were considered: 

A} Historical Sequence 

B) Topics 

C) Methodology , 
A. Historical Sequence: 

1. General Introduction: 

a. Science as a cultural phenomenon. Science progresses by evolution 
or revolution. It influences and is influenced by culture. 
^ b. Possible text: Kuhn, Structure of Scientific Revolution g^ , (Perhaps 
this book is t6o difficult since its examples are mainly from 
physical chemistry.) 
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c, Tht wt tMch science onits nuch o^what gpBM on in th« d«v«l- 
optwit-^f tclenctt« 

2, Prfilltiv* Science ^ 

a, StlMo* as concomitant of the transition from hunter to agrarian 
society « 

b. Text: Selections fro« Levi Strauss » The Bavage Mind, with 
cow nn tary, 

3, Ancient Science 




a. Egypt: architecture, farming, geometry, astronomy. 

Maya: astronomy. Greece: Aristotle's Pinrsics; how did science 
develop out of philosophy as **natural phi^i^ophyT** CSiinese: 
acupuncture and Taoism. '\ 

b. Poisible* text: Stonehenge Dedbded. 

4. Early Middle Ages 

Arabs: medicine, mathematics. 

5. Middle Ages 

Cathedral architecture, Scholasticism. 

6. Classical Science 

7. Nineteenth Century Science - Darwinism 

8. Twentieth Centur^ Science: Relativity, Cybernetics. 

B, Sequence of topics: 

1. Theories of matter physics. 

2. Theories of living matter — medicine, biology. 

3. Environment -science interaction: how man through natural science 

affects his enviroinnent and vice versa. 

C. Methodology: 

1. History of science: 
-reading about Galileo or reading Galileo 

^ -learning what Galileo discovered and appreciating his problem, 

-redoing Galileo's experiments, 
-reading about scientific method and using it. 

2. Doing Science 

-redoing Galileo's experiment does not make it the student's problem, 
-let the whole class be gripped by a problem such as explaining 

whafc they observe when light enters a darkened classroom through 

a pinhole (pinhole camera) . 
-desirability of hands-on lab experience, at least key ^xperiemnts. 

• r 
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3. Posslblt ttxtr Abtrt and K«im«l: M»tf r In Moi^ion. the Spirit and 

Evolution of Physics t 

4, A.suggfstfd «nalP«y: teaching l»th century biblical criticiw by: 

a) lecturing about it; b} haying Students read selections £ro« the 
synoptics to observe differences and sinilarities and formilate 
their own hypotheses. 

Wednesday 

The group agreed on aaking it a junior course, 

Th* ^estion «f hands-en experience 1^ ^iecuseiim i>f Kow^students 
Might experience what science is like or what scientists do, and how science 
is both a product of and a producer of civilization. 

After a night meeting in the library of half the group, the following 
outline was put on the board: 

I. Introductory Unit—Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 

II. World as Organism 

A, Primitive — Levi Strauss, The Savage Mind, selections and commentary. 

Animism and totemism. '~ 

I 

B, Ancient: Greek rationalization of primitive science. 

III. World as Mechanism— the scientific revolution. 

A. Challenge to Aristotle — Butterfield, The Origins of Modem Science 

and Crombie, Augustine to Galileo . ^ 
Impetus theory, he liocentrism and geocentrism. 

B. Bacon and Newton. Selections from Robert Merton on Puritan science. 

IV. Contemporary World— its emerging paradigms. 

A. Relativity — B. RusselJs essay; Gamov, Mr. Toakins in Wonderland 

Capra, The Tao of Physics. 

B. Quantum Mechanics „ 

C. Ecology 

Chinese, Hindu, and Arabic contributions were deliberately omitted. The focus 
is on the shift in perception and what it means for science, the cultural 
factors that influenced th4 shift, and cultural impact of the shift. The 
rationale- of the course is a look at what is "scientific" in three different . 
ages; in other words the course consists of three case studies. 



Discussion wsxad'mbout how to haxodi^lze this Internally consistsVit contsnt 
Approach, with, tfis stu^snt^^caiitsred, probisn oriented approach^ We eQnsl4ered 

using Bronowski*s Ascent of Man series on TV tape, 

- ' , ' 

Thursday, ^. . 

The discussion was led by those primarily Interested in student"* 
centered education. The folloj^ng was brought in as an exanple of how the 
students night he led into Mpcientlfic node of thinking: 

"The following occurred near ancient Xthens during an arguaent between 
a quibbling obstructionist and a pragnatist who wanted M get on with the / 
task at hand: 

♦ 

A: Daan it. My fudly has been planting here for )«ears«-right up to this 
strean. Now get out of ay way before you get. hurt, I want to PLANT! 

B, You S,0,B,, ylou're being unfair. You know as well a$ I do that the 
stream between ray land and yours moved and cut Into -my land. 

A, Stop being yoy. We both Icnow why it moved. 

B. Let's not get into that argument again* or we'll never get this 

question settled"! T'm telling you that you're planting on isjr land, 
and if you know what's gobd for you, you'll get off. 

A: Oh, yeah , . 

This verbal violence led to physical violence. As a result, one of 
the characters was seriously hurt by the other. Similar situations ar<i 
arising all around Ajbhens, 

Your job as a/student is to identify the speakers' presuppositions 
and your own as you read the dialogue. Recount the circumstances that led 
to this situation/, 'Come up with a solution that will defuse such s'ituations" 
In the furure, j/dentify the consequences that will result from your solution. 



Suggestions for teachers in charge of this exercise: 
Pay attention to, and articulate for the students, their assumptions 
about the s'ex, age, size, hair and eye xo lor, and dress etc. of the characters 
Explore the implications of those assumptions. How would an ancient Greek do 
physical violence to another person? Is that "natural"? 

What is the physical distance between the speakers? Why? Under more 
civil circumstances, *"how would they have started and conclude^" a converse- 
tionlj With what verbal greetings and what physical gestures? "Why? 

How might these characters name themselves? Why the patronymic? How 
and why do certain cultural milieux foster the use of patronymics? 
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Wh*t do thds« chmtacters m«tn by th# word* "family" (nuclear, fxteiuied, 
tribal, religious, otc.)» "planting" (what technology is involved), and 
"years" (aeaaured how, by whoa and how accurately) . What is their calendar 
like? What encourages people to divide ti»e, to devise calendars? Is tlae 
divisible? What is the best calendarT How would the farmer know when he/ 
she should plant? Who or what would be consulted^ 

What, do the students suppose the characters are planting? Whatever it 
is, would it be exactly like its counterpart in Indiana? Why not? What 
presuppositions are the characters making when they engage in planting?* 
(Climatic, political, military, social,' etc.) , , 

Invite a classicist into your class who will present your students 
with a ijranslation of the above dialogue into ancient Athenian. Have the 
classicist do an explanatilon of the comparative stylistic^ involved in 
analysing the relative chiiracters of the two languages. Why do ancient, and 
primitive languages often strike modem people as bewilderingly complex? 
Do primitives speak "primitively"? Why not? 4'^ 

• ' ' . f 

. What does the competition between the characters over arable land 
suggest? What were the consequences of the agmcultural revolution on 
health, population, environment, living ha^-ts? 

What are the characters planting ij^r Jbst soil or "Mother Earth"? 
Are the students* assumptions .about inanimate objects similar to those of 
the ancient Greeks? Why not? Will Mother Eartn like the Greeks to rip 
her open and stick seeds in the wound? Do the Greeks and the students 
assume that wheat (for example) will* continue tt grow in this place? 
When the Earth starts to produce less and less Wheat, won't it be obvious 
that she is showing her resentment to something the Greeks »re doing? In 
what way is the students* acceptance on faith op society's claims about so- 
called "scientific" explanations of soil exhaustiom different from the 
Greeks* acceptance on faith of thfrir society's eiaiaa about so-called 
♦•mythological" or ♦•si^erstitious" explanations 6f problems in nature? ^ 
Encourage the students tp prove that ^t heir, ex^ililnat ion is "right." 

. First Laboratory Group. Encourage the ^^atioii of a (proup of students 
that will do soil and plant, analysis under the guidance of a chemist. 
Let the chemist help the students do what they think they need to do to 
prove the|r position. But the chteist should let \the students discover 
or recall the need for such things as^co 11 acting dkta systematically, 
keeping conditions uniform, fonmilating a hypothesis, t.estihg replicability, 
arfd building on successful technique* established li|y earlier chemists. 
At each step, the chemist should force the students! to thinkf of reasons 
why such activities would hav* bewi impossible for ancient Greeks (discovery 
of chemical "eleiients, of atomic weights, etc.). Could the students have 
engaged in. this activity if their families needed thjm to find enough 
food to avoid starvation or if a war were raging in luidiana? What 
assumptions had the students made in regard to the laat two questions? , 

Are the students', assumptions about the* range of possible, reasons why 
the stream moved the same as. those of the ancient Grmajcs? What's a stream? 
How do students know? Where do streams come .from? Cah students prove their 
artswersT Why do streams move from one course to another? 



second Uboratoyy Group* Havf th« studtntt prov* th«lr wwwtr to 
their own sftitffactlon. mvi th«i '«xploro with a goologist quoftions 
of soil composition and %rth«T4(^logioAl forcos that hayt an iiqpact on tho 
paths of straaiS^ and wattrwa/s; Is tha sdil abound Athans like ^a soil 
around St. Joa*S.r Wh^ notT ;How do tha studAntts knowT (Thi gaologist 
should follow tha approach suggastsd abova for tha chwist.) Ts it. 
possibla that arosion has ihfluancsd tHa coursa of tha Graak straaa in 
question? Has tha vary fa]Hii\g itsalf perhaps oontrihutad to the prObleU 
of the rwandering streamT 1rs° this, t/ parsdigM for aodam ecologicsl concerns? 

' t ' ( - ' 

After this boabshell th<i discussion probed netns of extending this 
st^dent>centered approach t^o' the other periods, ^e of the Suggestions 
were: . dialogues in which Ari^'tOtlf ei^lained tha novettent oi a projectile 
or a shanan eimlaiAed how the world is experienced as animated,, A par«- 
ticipan^ recounted that after a field anthropologist told aboUt fealing 
death in a hut as ^*cool,". she. hers elf began to sense ghosts.' One Aright 
compare the fall of Newton's apple with Its failtire to fall: in a spiu:e - 
capsule. Another scenario might be deyeloped from-Santillana*8 Trial of 
Galllep or Gal^eo's own Dialpyie. Another might be to have Darwin 

Mee^ t^e Press. • ^ 

• . " ^-^ ■ ^ ' 

Further readings which se«m td fit the course; Arthur Koestler,^ 
Thq Ca^e of the Midwife^ TQod ; The article on the Roman catapult in a 
recent Scientific Amaricanr " A planetarium show was proposed. .It Was 
agreed that lectures should analyze student -generated results in the 
light of contemporary scientific theory., , 

vH^t this point ' the participant who had ptitT up the fifst part of the . 
Tuesday proposal and" had not Jiftid a word on Thursday was asked to comment. 
He said he had withdrawn fromJrl|p course. 

Final Comment: It seemed to the group lea4er that the participants were 
well-disposed and serious and did not allow the simulated aspects of the 
work to deter them from vigorous' pursuit of . th^lr task. Actually they 
woVked very well together. There was final disagreement on a question 
that usually has to be swept under the rug because its solution has not . ^ 
yet emerged: namely, how to make use* of the academic milieu with It course 
Structures, educational techniques and' academic paraphernalia in general 
to lead the young adult In college to appropriate maturing In humanity ^ 
(not Humanities). But we are making some pi^ogress'. ' 



Cor% Currlculua Dtflgn Coawltto #5 Mr. Gropp* » , 

^ Utopit or Oblivion 

Assigiwent: Anticipating th« ftiturt is/ always to so«a d«gra« an Jiaaglnatlv* 
act, Wa hava to invant the futura bafbra wa can raalita it, 
. but wa alio hava a waalth of axparianca to diraw upon to gulda 
and stiaulata our Ittvanting, This propotad cora claii will . 
attaipt to stlMilata tha studanti to iaaglna ftitura world oxdari. 
tf« Might tWjik In tanaa of thraa ttagaa-to tha work of tha cour sa: 
an laaginativa itaga in which traditional Utopias ara studiad; 
a ganaral policy Baking staga in^whlch «ani£astoas and drafts 
of world constitutions ara raad; and an application staga in 
which studants iura askad to apply thair i»aginativa visions 
and guidalina stat«aants to particular institutions or araas 
of coHBon life (aducation, acono«ics, raligion» law, atc.)« 

Cowittea: Judy Bachtal, Writing; Baa Bigony, Anthropology; David Boyar, 
Sociology; Philip Durkee, Theology and Physics; Fred G^liard, 
English; John Groppe, English; Jerry Hickerson, English; Loratta 
Pang Hicks, History; Marian J. Morton, History; Carol Ulch, 
* Geography; Alice McVetty Vars, Creativity; Charles Wieberg, 

History. 

Director's Observations: 

* The Utopia or Oblivion workshop produced the least developed core 
curriculum plan y of 'the eight design coBmittaas. Perhaps thati is the 
tragic flaw of Utopian schemers. More likely our minimal progScess was due 
to the difficulty of the task, and I think' durs was the most difficult 
assignment. /Any discussion of what the futuiji should look like raises 
questions about present life styUs. Our. own lives ware much more involved 
in what we were discussing than ifi what the other groups were discussing. 
Those who believed that energy consumption had to be cut back drastically 
implicitly criticiiad the life style of the high energy consumers in the 
group. On the other hand, those who believed in tha development of new - 
energy sources and held out for the j^ossibility of, at worst, only mpdarate 
reduced ^tonsumption would see tha consumption reducers as alarmists. 

In other words,' the twelve members of the group confronted each 
other not just as academiciam tryin« to preserve some places in a core 
enterprise for people with skills like our own; we also confronted each 
other as people with different life styl as and different values. Some ^ 
of the other differences that surfaced included population control, centralized 
Utopias versus individualized Utopias, lacal Utopias versus wotld Utopias and 
Utopias with a top priority on creativity veYsus Utopias with a strong work 
ethic. There were some differences that usually surface in this kind of 
planning that did not appear, most notibly religlous.fTeeaom,' sex rb las and • 

We made two compromises to avoid a highly charged situation. One, 
we agreed not to try to design a course that would attwnpt to predict the 
future. Two, a corollary; We agreed to explore various ^tures while 
always reminding ourselves and our hypothetical students that we had no 
preferred alternative. 
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I think wt mllxMl at knm ltv«l of cdntciouinw .that vt w«r« actually ♦ 
talking about our own livot and, thtrofora, about tha livat of our ttudanta 
whila we ware appaaring to be talking about the year 2050. In spite of that, 
there teeaed to be soaie reluctance to think of ourtelvei in Moffett'i term, 
that if as thaperi of the inner voices of our atudentt. Our own inner voices 
told some of us to be wary of that idea. 

Another i^[>ortant aspect of this coaaittee was the presence 6{ social 
solentists, a sociolologist, an anthropologist, and a geographer. The 
Saint Joseph *s Core prograa reflects the approaches of a liberal arts faculty, 
particularly history, philosophy, religion, )ind literature. It is a sort of 
great books prograa with an enphas^ on iniividual texts. The social scientists 
were less inclined to t«lk about book titles and aore inclined to talk about 
f key Inforaatlon. It is clear that a. faculty with a greater representation of 
social' scientists will produce quite a different core progria froa what a 
liberal arts faculty will pfo<!bce. 

Finally, we. spent «auchtiae struggling with the aetaphor of bridges 
to the future. We wante4 to avoid producing in the students* who took such 
a course a sen^e of "You can't get there froa here." Part of our course^ 
was designed to explore contraints within which any future w^^ld would have 
to be- built. Therefore, we aHo wfiited to avoid producing the sense that 
"You can't get anywhere from here or anywhere." Problea appr<^aches or con- 
straint approaches tend to induce a sense of helplessness. One definition^ 
of bridge was a person or persons.already living to soae degree in the future. 
For example, if reduced energy consumption is tO be a part of the future, ♦ 
then Sweden is a bridge because it operates on much , less energy than the 
U.S., ^consumes. You can get there from here. 

r ^^^^ 

Minutes: Session One, Jerry Hickerson, Recorder 

SYNOPSIS: GROPPE'S GROUP, "OBLIVION OR UTOPIA— IMAGINING THE FUTURE" 



The academic level of the course was set: "Upper Division." (T^is 
would ordinarily mean ohe junior or senior year but for two-year insti- 
tutions would mean the sophomore yelar.) 

After moving in eleven different directions, the eleven members 
of tj\e group dec^-ded it Wise to consider the «in of the course: should' 
the course be open-ended, visionary, and speculative; or should it be 
more predictive, based on current problems, trends, and forecasts? In 
keeping with the spirit of "utopia," the group decided to emphasize the 
former. 4Tie goal was suggested as leading learners" to the most creative, 
positive, constructive view of the future possible within the realm of 
what we know to be real. ' . ^ _ 



\ 
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The approach suggtittd and agraad upon wai to baglrt with a itudy 
of Utopias; aova to raality and negativa Utopian idaai; build bridgaf 
batwaan raallty and Utopia; and ratum to Utopia, providing opportunitlai 
for itudants to parsonalixa tha final lynthaiaf tlurough putting tha«palvai . 
in Utopian parspactiva. i»a. an out Una woulB ba as follows: 

1. Visions (through litaratura, history, sociology, 
philosophy, religion, art, etc) 

2. Constraints 

3, Bridge^-Constraints«Bridgas ^ 

4, Visions 

During the course of dlscussion/brainstor«ing, the group toss^ 
around a number of ideas, including whether or not to focus 6n a specific 
or general tisie in the ftature, the virtue of teaching abstract thinking, ^ 
how to use historical perspective in dealing with the subject, and what ^ 
skills to teach as part of the unit. \^ ' 

For Session #2 (Tuesday): Participants are to attempt to identify 
content and methods to facilitate the reaching of the goals. 

Yours for the ftiture. 



Session Two. Loretta Pang Hicks, Recorder ^ 

The group menbers individually presented favorite content materials *^ 
for discussion and decision-making; ssiong the books/authors suggested: 

I^ALDEN BELLAMY LOOKING BACKWARD SHIFTING GEARS 

H, G. WELLS RASSELAS S. JOHNSON FILMS: CLOCKWORK' ' 

PLATO WALDBN II , ORANGE, 

MORE»S UTOPIA ECOTOPIA BRAVE NEW WORLD, 

FARENHEIT 4S1 
SOYLENT GREEN 



It was suggested that the group conjsider including ■aterials from 
the rest of the world that is not AiMXiican or European or European in- 
spired. The basic structure agreed upon is a 15-week; five credit sem- 
ester. Activities might include films, lectures, ffeld trips^ a living 
experience, individual projects with jiilnimal group structure, panel 
discussions involving other faculty or individuals from the wider com- 
munity, a debate exercise, a llfes^iip exercise.' 

Further discussion suggested limitations and/or options to consider 
in structuring the course. For example) an instructor is not agree- 
ing with the book already selected "fot use, will this negate its ef- 
fectiveness? It was generally agreed that such dissent would stimulate 
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4Ueuttion and etitteal m)Lyti't. ioiM, twtntlvt 6ptldM iiieiudtd 
tlloviiii ttttd«ntt to d«cld« Which books, to rotovn to for ttovpluatlon; 
prottnting blbltofr«phlos to studontt for tholr ehoioo f^rr d^cutklon; 
ro^lrjbif all studontt to ro«d all tho books to bo asslfnod^yThoro was 
tacit consMisus that thtra nosds to bo built into.ths stniet^ro of tho 
courso assignamts which' nurturo tht studontfs ability to tngaga in 
critical analysis and in activo visloning. 

* 

Tha group rocognistd that ^hd hardast part of organising tht struc- ' 
titft and planning assigmtntt it dottrmining bridgo-builjiing activitiot. 
Th# t^ra **bridgtn wat optionally dofinad as thoat activitiot, attttudat, 
fiinCtipnt, and proctttat which anablt aoving or anvitioi^ng bayond con- 
straihtt to actual iit tha futurf , It wat suggattad that parhapt ttora 
tint thould bt davotod to bridge-building activitiot than othar tagaantt 
of the courta bacaute thata activitiat ara intandad to thow tha pottibil- 
itias of iK>ving bayond constraints and to show that soim partont ara al- 
ready involved in actualizing' tha future. , 

Valuable bridge- building activity may include an instigation of 
various fbrns that individuals or groups -clai« ara ■odat Of actualizing 
the future. This kind of investigation Bay be left to the Student to ^ , 
choose the group or individual on the basis of his personal value. The 
rationale for this bridge-building actitity is the need to encobrage 
. primary investigation by students as part of the process of stiaulating 
life-long learning. Although it is possible that students will discover 
their own blridges and respond acCdrding to individual propensity, it was 
generally agreed, however, that It may be preferable to Identify certain 
constraints and issues which can be examined for coHson understanding. 
This approach would encourage systematic- analysis and refinement of 
thinking which can be worked into discussions. Moreover with a qottibn 
approacn,^ the student can be held accountable for his positions, and* 
they cannoty be passed off as only personal opinion. 

Although the group decided that it would be useful to identify key issues, 
other issues can be handled as they arise during the course of the semester 
Such a method wou^ld allow for more spontaneous presentation of materials. 

The assignment of a living -together experience was discussed as a 
process which will help students to themselves identify constraints and ^ 
issues in (Utopian) communities such as individual control vs. central 
control; increase vs. minimizing energy consumption^; individual systems 
vs. world order Utopia, etc. It was recognised that the time s^ent -in 
living together is important and jtKat a minlmuitf' time be set. If there 
is a two-part structure to the exercise, students in groups may make 
their community rules, experience the lifestyle they have planned, and 
assess the experience. Economic responsibility will be essential and 
the community must be self-sufficient. Various models could be used, 
Walden II, Shakertown, and others; the communities could be assigned 
to adapt to whatever environment is presented to it. Experiential 
activities can also take the form of assigninif a limited amount of water 
to each student who mus| live within his quota for a pefiod of time. 
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AsilgraMiits for tosdrrow: 

D«eltloni autt b« madt on<-> 

1, Pitrwi«t«rl of thd living •xp«ri«nce 

2. CoMOn TMdlngt to b« attigntd if an/ 

3, Othar ttodia to bo ln<:orpor*tod ^ 

4. Dliciplirtoi which ma/ havo boon loft out 

Iho firtt half-hour (to forty-fivo ainutof) will bo usod to rough out 
a syllabui*. . ** * ♦ 

Subiiittod with tropldation. 



Session S: Philip Durkoo, Rocordor 

Boa proposed a aodelby which the structure of the course could be 
conceived. ^ ^ • 




Technology 

Energy 

Food 
^ Population 

"Technology*' 

Ideology " 



Biosphere 
(hardware) 



Social Organiz ation 
Controls: political 
0 social 
economic 

Groups: snall-fapilios 

biological 
^ eoMnmal 
^ l^rge-asflociations 
Econoaic Exchanges 



/ 



Linkages/Boundarias 

Space/Distance 
Cultural Changes 

Various modifications of the model were proposed, V.g. perhaps the 
biosphere is an additional circle interfacing with the others. What 
ideology denotes was discussed: bipolar constraints previosly mentioned, 
policies, values, theologies, etc. 
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Pro« John*! loton plan £of», discussion foUowod eonosming ths 
syllabus. S^vtral psrsons fsvorsd diuck*s suggsstion of s thrss 
ifs«k introduction in. which ths Utopias of Mora, Wsl If', and Skinnor 
would bs oxsBinod. Stvoral also agraad that tha body of tha coursa 
should Biarga Constraints and Bridgas to tha Futura, parhaps baing 
traatad in a dialactical fashion. This «iddla portion would includa 
discussion «f dystopic accounts (Qrwall, Huxlay* ate) a 'lliving 
togather*' axpari»ant (at Jaast fiva days) out of which concrata Awaranass 
of constraints on utopic living would saarga, analysif of tha coai- 
ponants of social orgai\lxation fro« Baa»s modal §nd how aach would 
relate to technology, Mosphara, and ideology. * 

What would constitute thV last four weeks of the^ course and how 
evaluation of tha students might be done was then discussed. All 
seen to Agree that this time should l^e used creatively by the 
students who might develop various means of expressing their own 
envisaged future or planned Utopia e.g. composing a symphony of the 
future, creating and presenting a drama, writing a scenario of life 
in a future time. Student evaluation was mentioned as a means of 
bringing cpmpetent- evaluation to various d&mansions of a student 
project such as relevancy to the course, fotn, technique,^ originality, 
etc. 

Session Four, Judy Bechtel, Recorder 

John explained why he had asked us yesterday at the beginning 
of the hour whether we wanted to meet or not. He had sensed so^e 
frustration and wanted us each to recognize the voluntary quality of 
our commitment to this planning exert ise. Implicitly we had answered 
him by going on with the session. 

Alice Vars gave us some numerical evidence that our sharing 
process had indeed been somewhat inadequate yesterday. Shj had counted 
and categorized our contributi(Jns, and she gave each of tis a "report 
card" of th<^ kinds of contributions we had made, including:^ 

1. Statements - new thoughts 

2. Bfiilding on these new*' thoughts 

3. Re -'statements 

4. Raising questions for information 

5. Raising questions to move forward 

6. Agreement or affirmation 

7. Disagreement 

8. Counter suggestions 

9. Focus attemp ts * 

10. Feelings expressed ^ 

11. Clowning positive effect or negative effect 

12. Monopolizing 

13. Blocking 

14. Silence 

Most of us had offered new statements while failing to pick up 
on John's moving forward questions. The group felt that this way of 
describing proces* would be valuable for improving discussions in 
ou^core discussions groups. Another process exercise suggested by 
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Allet wtt to \kt th« diieuttion UmAw tak« tht •nd of ft btU 
yanv and totf th« ball to tht f^rst discutilon particlMnt* thtt 
parion holding his and and tottinf it to tht n«xt participant, otc* 
so that yam pathirays would illustratt tha axchanf as that hava tran- 
spirad. 

Building .on past group dacisions about coursa organization, 
Judy suggastsd a list of writing and spaaklng axarcisas that Would 
carry 6ut soaa of Jisi Moffatt*s Idaas about discoursa. Basically 
that plan ims as follows: 

1. Studahts covplata 3-laval study guldas on tha dkys Utopian 
Litaratura is dua* 

A. titaral Quastions 

B. Intarprativa Quastions 

C. application or Parsoffal Quastions 
Thasa should aid discussions. 

2. . Students would hava a cholca on lacturas or panal discussions 

to bo transcribed or sunsarlzed; single students or pairs of 
students would prepare thelt transcriptions or sunarles for 
class distribution. These^too, would pronote discussion. 

3.. Further the faculty would construct a structured critique 
fona on which class menbers would evaluate the transcriptions or 
summaries and, in the process, would also reveal their own grasp 
of the Inforaatlon. These critl<)ues would thus provide peer evaluation 
of their classmate* s writing. 

^ . 

4. Each student wOuld a^l so prepare position paper on one 
of the constraints studied (e.g. ftiel allocation) perhaps with the 
end result of influencing a class vote on pedicy for their own Utopia. 

r 

5. Finally, each student would prepare a final project, such as: 

a) A report on a visit to a present-day Utopia. 

b) A report on sn experiibtnt in c<SMinal living. 

c) A report on a personal Utopian vision ^ 
dJ A research paper. 

etc.... - ^ 

These would be graded on i poi;it systen. In addition to these 
assignments, the group brainstormed ideas for incorporating other 
language activities suggested by Moffett. These would occur mostly 
in the discussion group sessions. 

'-naming Utopias ^, • . 

--coming up with mottos 

—designing a map of Utopia ^ 
--Irtriting the 10 coasandments of Utopia 
—composing incantations 

— finding '*utopi«n" photos from advertisements and making up new 

labels for them 
— role playing dialogues (of famous people debating, etc.) 
-"dasigning a language or a dictionary (revealing values) for the 

niture. 

—describing a process of the future (e.g. how to cook a meal of 
the future, how to nurture self-sustaining gardens, etc.) 

These activities took most of our time, but fleeting attention 
was given to staffing the course, packaging it for acceptance by a 
curriculum committee, and applying our group's experience to our 
own future roles as core curriculuiL salesmen back home. 



Cor« CartlculiM Cfiiilgn H 



Or. Ctpi^ceilli. 



N&ts M*dla and tht Shaping of Mankind 

Asslgnsant: **B)r diraeting coMwilcation and aducation to thf daval- 

oniant of apontanaooa thinking and tha Indapandant aaiuap- 
tlon of knowladga wa aaka posiibla tha saarch for con- 
adoutnaaa to auch diairad for tha ftitUra" (JOt* Utho 
Kakkbnan, foxaiar fraaldant of Finland) • tf wa Mka uaa of 
■asa aadla.in a conaeloda affort to thapa our aharad livaa, 
than a whola ranga of quaationa bagina to aaiarga: Who 
daddaa tha thapa of tha ftituraT What Mix of aadla la 
appropriata aa tha comunicatlon prograataa from ona-on*. 
' ona, to group~on*group, to natlon-on-natten, and ao onT 
What cTotacultural dlffarancat ara thara ln raaponaa to 
madia? What happant whan ona or tha dthar typa of aadlua 
is oadttedt . ^ 

Contmittee: John Bae, Rhetoric; Ralph Cappuccilll, Clonnnjnications 

knd Theater Arts; Peggy Dubose, Political Science; To« H^ll, 
Mathenatlcs; William Horrell, Education and Chairperson, 
Faculty Academic Policies Committee; Lloyd < Hubenka, Humanities^ 
and Dean of Gerferal Studies; Renu Junejar finglish; Nona 
Mason, Speech and English; Ciirol Steinhagen, English. 

Mon, June 4 

1, Introductions: . names, schools, areas. 

2, Decision made by consensus to "revolve" duties of recorder. 

3, Introductory remarks by Ralph Cappuccilli - summary of problems 
of communications among students. 

* 

4, Brainstroming about assignment to constructs core course. 

' a. Bibliography distributed, 
b. What should be the scope of lour course? 

i. level - freshman or sophomore (basic) 
ii. historical overview - start of time span is not defined, 
ill. philosophical component, 
iv. how each medium can distort or be misconstrued by the user, 
v, comparisons and contrasts among various types of media, 
vl, allow students oppoHunities to make decisions on ethical 
issues, 
vii, case studies - 
viii, analytical and theoretical approaches should both be included; 
e.g. examination of cause and effect question, 
ix. includes all modes - printed, electronic, oral , visual, etc. 
X, types of behavioral change - buying habits, lifestyle, habits, 

ethical decision-making, moral judgements, 
xi. intercul tural communications and the role of language differ- 
ences . 

xii. two large divisions - structure and function, 
xiii. who controls each medium - what are motivations? comparison 
of our country/ cul tare with others, 
xlv. matwjtlng the message to the "target" audience and choice of 
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■•dla to •fftet thls>'^ 
XV. **crMtloii of market** at th« prattnt tlso Intttlui of fonor- 

ly **tuipllng th« MirkotV 
xvl. tAchnlcal dotalls * how tht ■•dU Optratat 
xvii, ttudont skills dtslr*d - writing, fpoaklng.etc. 

c. TMichlng strataglas: % 

-^i, how wmny students In a class? 
11. w^t typ^9 of ass Igimantsr 

i 

Tuesday Jui\a 5 — Mass Madia - Wotk Sass^n 

I. Contant of propb***- course 
Media: 

senses 

language 

rhetoric , • 

technologies that employ end affect senses and language, 
print, radio, television, film. . 
elements that influence the media: 

scale 

pace 

pattern 

evolution of media types functions of the media: 

informational ' . * 

instructional 

policy/d*cisioii - making 

entertalranent 
systems of the media: 

commercial 

governmental . - 
educa t ional /piib lie 

II, Suggested methods of structuring - classification: 

— of four functions * ,r 
—of the different media 
^ T-how ^ch of the functions might be analyzed by different 
discij>lines: sociology, psychology, political science, etc 

Cause » Effect: 

- showing how the processes of different media affect the 
media audiences. 

- showing how different media affect the messages. 

Comparison ~ Contrast: 

- Contrast media functions in situations of mass and non-mass 
communications. ■ 

- Compare impact of media in different cultures or on percep- 
tions of different cultures. 

Classification/ Cause - Effect: 

- Examination of four functions as processes of socialization 
(or in tems of other effect s)fy^ 
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Qu»itjLont Appyoacht 1^ 

« Wh&t is CO— unlcatloniT 

M IKm«fMiv«'th« varloiia Btdia diV«lop«df ^ 

« Mutt ar« th« ■•dl* of cowminicttlont 

* Nluit ar« th« Mus Mediaf 

• How do th«y. fUKctlohf 
How should thoy functionT 



III, Goals of Proposod Courso 



agraad «|Km: 

* to mako studants aware of tha axtent to which thay are 
influenced by the media. 

•> to. make students judge the quali^tx of media presentations. 
In contention: 

• to show students how th«i media work by having then practice 
techniques of different media. 

I ■ 



IV, Questions to Consider: 

-Are modem people uniquely affected by their media? 
- Do or should the media perpetyate nationalism? 

Wednesday, June 6 Mass Media 

The grogp identified the particular values the general student 
sho)<ld derive from the course: 
1, Critical awareness 
I. 2, Learning to perceive more broadly the cultures in which we live 

3, Recognition of the relativity of value system^ 



\ 



Readings suggested by the group included the following works by: 

McLuhan- — UNDERSTANDING MEDIA: THE EXTENSIONS 

OF MAN 

Dance • 'The .Signs of Min" 

Bame- r TUBE OF PLENTY 

Orwell- r 1984 « 

"Politics and the Ehglish Language" 

II, Boorstin- TitE IMAGE MAXER 

K, Boulding THP IMAGE 

Rivers a Schramm- RESPONSIBILITY IN HA^S CO^f^UNICATIONS 

Dexter a White PEOPLE, SOCIETY AND MASS CONMUNICATIONS^ 

Real- MASS MEDIATED CULTURE 

Gerbner i —MASS MEDIA POLICIES IN. CHANGING 

CULTURES 

Klapper "Mass Media and the Engineering of 

Consent" 
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Films sugg«it6d by th« group incli 
THE fcATTLB OF CULLODBN 
MY CHILDHOOD * 

III POINT OF ORDER Th» A»«rican Sho^^t Story. Film- S«ri«t 
Vid«ottp«s of sol«ct«d TV Progtm 

Tap* Recordings 

ProblsMS of plaimiiig th« courstf w«rt discussed including aaount 
of rMding, uniformity in testing, and tha division of the waak*s 
^i«e batwawi discussion, lacturas, skill days, ate, Standard^ad 

IV tasts, wara- siiggastad and a ♦n)lock" systaa was racoanandad in relation 

to "ftmctions,»« ,4"' ^ 



Thursday , June 7, 1^79 Mass Media 
Possible format 

TT What is communication? ft 

2. What is media? (types) 

3. What is mass media? (varieties) 

4. How does it exist in the country? (systems) 

5. What does it do? 

6. What sipuld it do? 

7. How has the present condition developed? 
8; How does It compare to other countries? 
(Activities designed to answer these questions) 

Performance skills must be included: Listening 

1 ^Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 



Course should move from experience to lecture (generalization) 

(Content originates irt experiences which are articulated and studied - 

later.) ^- ' ' c - 

«• 

Direction of class 
From "is" to "ought" ^ 

Much interdicipiinary information may be coihmunixyited while discussing 
mass media, (politics, ethics, mores, .art. history, etc.) 

Class should focus on open issues. Answers (final) should be generally 
avoided. \ 

Type of teacher: open, tolerant of ambiguity, a co-learner. 
Lectures by experts might be included. 
Sopomore level course ^ 
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MASS MB^IA COURSE 



Media Type^ 



Punctiont 

(DlMDSlonS of MSSAgf) 



Motivations^ of * prckhicer ' /sender 



Responsibility/Bthica 



Systems 



Percept ions/ Bxpect at ions 
of recipient$ 



Block out in relation "functions"- , 
for is^ch functional segment students : 

. 1. Have viewing experience, tntro. 
2 . rtave production plro j ett . 
^ With 3. Have oral/discussion exercise re^: issues 

Readings and problems 

4. Have written exercises re: production 

issues/problems 



. ERIC 



("IS") 
Effects : Extent 
impact 
results 



(»«OUGHT") 

"Ideal"^ ^ 

Effects : What should 
be the effects of 
media? 



Core CurrlculuK Design *7 Dr, Ketlin 

V Twentieth Century Aaeri^ran Oj^ture 



Assignment ; 



Coonlttee: 



What has American culture been in the 20th centiiryt How 
will it change as we move into the 21st century? How was 
the America our parents knew different from the America we 
know toda/T tet*s look at their America and mt our own and 
then let*s Imagine th# America our children will know. In 
doing these things, let^s look at all aspects of culture: 
Art and Literature, Philosophy and Religion, Science and 
History. What have I left out? And finally let's. see if 
we can place ourselves as we have been and how we imagine 
we will be in the larger world perspective. These Will be 
some of our tasks in the workshop on American (Culture. 

Inzer Byers, American Studies; Sister Barbara Ci%|n, Under- 
graduate Dean; William puddleston. Social Sciences? Sister 



Mary Dolores Greifer, English and Humanities; Joe el yn R. 
Hughes, English and Division of Liberal Arts Chairperson; 
Robert Jones, English; Charles Kerlin, English; Richard 
Leliaert, Religious Studies; Sister Marie Moore, Musicology 
and Academic Dean; Mary A. Seeger, Languages, History and 
Assistant Dean. College of Arts -and Sciences; Eugene Sorensen,, 
English, Futivrisin "and Coordinator for Personalized Education . 
Program. 

After broad and enterprising discussion during the Monday workshop 
period, we decided to develop a 3ophomofe level course and divide it 
Into three five week units, entitled: 

What , have we been? (a.5 a cuLt»;r^e) 
What are we like today? C^SS - 1979) 
Where could/ should we be going? 



We further agreed on a two lecture, three discussion format, with 
the third diaiussion period run entirely by students. Committment to 
this 5 credi<t hour course for ^fcftiscussion groups constitutes one - 
half of a normal teaching loadJ^^^heV matters pertaining to topics, 
themes^ etc., for the course wereT^sqi^sed during Monday's session. The 
following course outline sumnarizerf' our discussicm through our thiril 
meeting on Wednesday. ^ . 

.- Twentieth Cwitury- American Culture 

I What Have We Been? V 
A. Week I: America 1900<> 19t7 — Self -Confident am^ Self -Conscious 

Lecture: A* dramatic presentation focusing on great American personal- 
ities frcMn our past readings from key American documents. The 
emphasis wilj be ^ well-known figui'es as well as representative? of 
^^s many different groups of Americans as possible. 



Lecture: "America 1900 



1917: -Self-Confident and Self -Conscious." 



Readings : Bxctrptt from Carl Daglar, Out of Our Past 

B. Weak II: "World W# I and tha Roaring Twenties" - 
Film ; Ofar There e Tha End of Ameriaan Innocenge 

lecture : "The Cult of Youth: Growing up With the I920»s" 

Readings : F,L. Allen, Only Yesterday 

Loran laritt', "Introduction to the Culture of the 1920' s" 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby 

. The nusic of Bessie Stoith, Ha Rainey, and other blues singers 
will be made available fpr use in discussion groups. 

C, Week III: '^e Depression Years" 

Fil« : The Inheritance ( a film about organizing labor in the 
TOTT's] 

Photographic Exhibit ion : Dorothea Lange and The Great Depression 

Readings ; Excerpts from Studs Terkel, Hard Times . 
I^cerpts from The American Heritage Song Book . 
JoTm Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath . 

D, Week IV: 'The 1940 ♦s and World War II" . 

Film ; The Sands of Iwo Jima • 

Lecture ; "The Home Front" <^ 
t ' ■ ' ^ ■■ - 

Readings ; Excerpts from The Men Who March Away (poems on war) 
Time - Life, Life Goes to War or This Fabulous Century; 1940' s 
Joseph Heller7 "Catch - 

E. Week V: The Post War Years 
Lecture: "fiie Policy of Containment" 

Lecture: "The Red Scare Revisited - The Rosonburgs" 



Readings : Joseph. Heller, Catch - 22 (Continued) 
Eric Goldman, The Crucial Decade 
F. Week VI: 

Tutorials no lectures or discussions scheduled. 

II, What Are We-vLike TodaK The Contemporary. Scene, 1955 - 1979 
A, Week VIU The Politics of Confrontation w 



^ Lecture: / 'HTie Whole World Is Watching" - a collage of video- 
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taped materials of the Civil Rights movanent as it was presented 
on television in the I960' s. 

Lecture ;t "The 1960's: The Clash between the values of the old 
and the new," * 

Film ; The Graduate, 

Readings : Excerpts from Philip Slater, The Pursuit of Loneliness 
Eldridge Cleaver , Soul on Ice or ' o 
o . The Autobiography of Malcolm X 

70 
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W««k VIII; Th« Politics of Confrontation (Conllnutd) 
L»ctur^ "Music and the Arts; Soup Cans and Sltars" 

Lacture: matnaa: Tha Anarlcan Bncountar *with Tragady*' 

Readings: A collection of relevant jpoeas by 6insb|rg, Snider, 
Dickey" Perlinghetti and others. 

Songs by Dylan, Jiway Hendrix, The Doors, Jefferson Airplane 
and others « 

Excerpts fro«' Will Ian Fulbrlght, The Arrogance of Power 

If, rapps, »The Moral Inq^act of the Vietnam War on the ^erlcan 

People," Center Ma^taiine. 

Week IX: The New Search for Identity 

Lecture ; "The Search for Alternative Lifestyles" 

Lecture : "Woman: Redefining Ourselves" 

Readings : Richard Brautigan, Trout Fishing In America . 
W. Kapps,"The New Monasticism," Center Magazine" 
"Children bf Conmunfes" from New Times MagazineT 
Lois Banner, Women In Modern America . 
Adrienne Rich, Diving Into The Wreck 

Week X: Liberation Movements 
Lecture: "Minority Expressions" 

Lecture: "The New Theology" 

Readings: John Niehardt, Black Elk Speaks 
Lorraine Hansberry, To Be YoioLg, Gifted and Black / 
♦nrhe Futurists" from the current issue of The Futurist 
HBxcerpts from Sidney Ahlston,, Religious History of the America^ 
People 

Kevin Phillips. "The Balkanization of Ajwjrican Society," 
Harpers Magazine , May 1978. ' 

Week XI: The Mass Media 

Lecture : "The Psychologizing of the American People" 
Film : Nashville / ' 

Readings : Jerzy Kosinski, Being Ther^ 
Richard Sennet, The Fall of the Public Man 

Week XII: No lectures or readings. Catch up time. 
Week for exams. 
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III. Where Could/Should We Be Going? 

A. Week XIII: Science, Technology end Huain Veluet. 

Lecture; ♦♦^hlcle»r Energy: Froa Hit6ihi«A to Herrliburg.V 



Lectuoe: "Microscopes, Machines end Man." 

Readings; John Hersey, Hiroshiay , 
Robert Francoeur , Utopian «otherhoo4 

B, Wtek XIV; A New World Order? 

lecture: ♦'Worlds. in Conflict: The new realities of life in 
the TVenty-First Century." 

Lecture: "Global Consciousness? Education for the Future." 

Readings : Excerpts from Robert Heilbroner, On the Htaian Prospect 
Theodore Hesburgh, The Huaane Imperat ive v 

Excbrpts from Alvin Toffler, Educitlon for the Future 

C, Week XV: Summary, Course Evaluation and Final Exam. 



After completing the above, th<> ^Ctmp discussed various outcomes 
expected during the semester,' We changed our discussion, however, to 
consider specific oral and wrtStten assignments to be done during the 
semester. Among our decisions: . • 

1) The dramatic presentation will begin in Week One and will be 
• critiqued by groups of five students. A one page written critique 
will be presented orally in class, by an appointed member of the 
five student di|^usslon group. 

2] During Week Three students will be, asked to Interview a family 
member about life in th^ depression or in the 1940* s. This 
. ' interview should be taped if possible 8«d provide the material 
for a short paper due in Week Five. 

3) Also in Week Five students will be asked to do a film review of 
The Sands of Iwo Jima. 

4) During Week Eight, students will be asked to begin researching 
the week they were bom. This research leads to a major paper 
due iatier in the semester. « 



1 • ' < 

Other suggestions for oral and wi:itten skills development included: 
an oral presentation of poems, and the keeping of ^ journal with entries 
used as the foundation for more formal writing. The groups also agreed 
that this course should be evaluated during the final week of the semester 



Oth««* readings, fil»»,, etc/ discussed but not Included in the curriculum: 



BOOKS 

Barth, John, The End of the Road / 
Bellow, Saul,' Hergog 

Bird, Careline,V TTie Invisible Scar ^ 

Co««oner, Barry r Th» Poverty of Power 

Cox, Harvey. •nie_Secular City 

Ellison, Ralph,' InviiiMe Han 

Howe, Irving, Wbrld of (Xir Fathers ^ 

Jong, Erica,- Fear of Plyit^g 

Kosinski, Jerzy, Blind Pate 

Lasch, Christopher, The Culture of Narcissism ; 

Mailer. Norman, The Naked and the- Dead ^ ^ 

Hatuso, Prom Civil Rights to Black PdweV 

May, Henry, End of American Innocence sZ. 

Morrison, Toni, The Bluest Eye" . 

Novak, Michael^ "The Rise of the Unmel table Ethnics" 

Gates, Joyce Carol, Stories v 

Ophuls. Williami The Ecology of Scarcity 

Poems by:. Gwendolyn Brooks, Etheridge Kni^t, Stanley Crouch, 

Maya Angelpu, Alice Walker, etc. 
Podhoritz, Norman, Doings and Undoings \k 
Roth. John, The American Dream 
Riiff, Tfiumph of the Therapeutic 

Vonnegut, Kurt, Player Piano " 

Wright, Richard, Native SqiT " 

Warren, Robert Penn, All The Kings Men 

FILMS \ ' 

Dutchman ■ ' 

Easy Rider 

Friendly Fire ^ '* 

Hester Street 

The Long Search 

The Man Who Fell To Earth 

The Su 11 Ivans 



The above is not, of course, complete b«||Mt Is the best my 
memory and my notes provide. Let me^^once agai^ thank tH*e meml)ers 
of the group for theit great cooperation. I am proiyi to have been 
associated with you. 
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C<MP^Currlculiui Design Cowaittee #8 Mr. Davis 

Science, Technology and tlitttn Values 

Assignment: As- we view the contenporary world and the future, we *re 

caught up in a-hn>rld that is rapidly changing due to science 
and jtec^hnology* Therefore; our emerge i* to construct a 
^ curricuXua . eegnent which eabr aces science/ techno logy as a 

husan value oriented endeavor. In order to Meet thit goal, #nd 
avoid tunnel vlslim, it is desirable to 'have partieipents froi 
various i^ience «i^on«science^ disciplines join In designing 
this coore course. ^ V 

CoMtittee: Brad It answer ger. Geography; Ruth BrownHjJhysical Education; 

Mike Davis,. GeWogy; John Depinto, [11 ii iljitlif^r 'piiTnni 
..i^Falier, Phliosophy; Harriet Hogan, English; Paul King; 

EdonoBlcs; Ed^^ Utarewict, Philosophy; George X)'Doimell, 
"^iiStory, Huteanities; Sister Rosina Schmltt, Philosophy;. J. 
s MelbQi;n Soneson, Philosophy. Religion; Sister Loraine Veldenz, 

Mathematics; Thomas Vukovich, Biology. 

TJI^ls |.s a recapitulation q{ the proceedings of the sma^i^ groyp 
section dealing with thi^ Core curriculum segment. To save space and to 
allow for the inclusion of sources suggested, the Wednesday and Thursday 
sessions have condensed. V. 

Monday, June 4, 1979 ^ firs* Part of Session: 

Brainstorming, sharing/ airing of problems and .concerns arising", 
i out of individuals' "homebase" situations and experiences. 

e,g. — ^how to get faculty from various disciplines ^to agree on "core?" \ 
or even to sit down and taljc? 
-how to even get scientists to sit down and talk? \ 
-how to get humanists to understand humanism Lq^ science? * 
-and science in science? „ , 
-how to get scientist? to te ^humanistic"? ^ . 

— learning science^ ('Hard- science') 

learning about science? (how do scientists, work? -met hods?) 
What are significant scientific eonceijts? 

- — -in general education: concern should be "what (e^g.) math can do 
'for the ordinary person" (true for all disciplines?) 
(WHOLISM: recognize many dimensions of the person.) 

general education: only part of " liberal education" ? ^ 

"What a person stiould know to be liberally educsCted - not ai^tainable 
in "gen. ed." program - perhaps can create a "climate", that iincourages 
growth — 




science in general education: "science as a human endeavpr" - 

n • ^ K 
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S«cond part of stislon: 

-co«i*nts/8ugg«stions, rt: specific "core"* «;otirM, (no ftttMpt made 
to cone to an agreiMent) 

Issues to be addressed: 

1. Science/Technology developing very rapidly: Impact of pace 
of change 6n huaan values. 

2; Use value structure to evaluate what science is doing and possibly 
iapose liiits. 

3, What value do we deem most significant? What do we mean by value? 
Suggestions for course: 

1. Teach basic principle - how scientist arrives at conclusions - 
" so one can analyze (when confronted with conflicting claims) 

who did the best job of setting up experiments and arriving 
at opinions - 

2. Either ri6 "hard science" - or - "in-depth" science. 

3. Course at Junior/ Senior level - so that some science can be 
presumed. 

4. Topics - ^'usual" ones have been e.g.: nuclear power, genetic 
engineering. 

5. Possible procedure ?bo get depth in science and values), 
"environmental impact statjaments" - 

Problems:' 

1. How to ^t both depth (in science) and values. 

2. -How to teach "values" (need to teach values or method for % 
arriving a t judgment o|i "values). 



^ Tuesday, June 5, 1979 - First part of MeetingY 
An idea for format - 



I. Section dealing with values ~ discussion or lecture 
II. Students ^rking on topics in groups: 

A. Research on: 

1. Genetic Engineering 

2. Impact of technology on environment 

3. Cybernetics 

4. Use of resources of the earth 

B. Presentation of materials on topics 

# 

III, Values: 

A. Underlying problems, etc. (groups, report synopsis) 

B. Each student: reflection paper on some aspect 
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L«v«l: Junior Yor 

Prerequisltt; Aisuaption that Science Core Courtt previously taken 

Second Part of Meeting: 

Group divided Into two sections to etteaipt to draw up an outline 
for course. 

Section One 

1 Week I. What are Science and Technology and why do we have theaf 

II. HuMji values: 

3-4 hrs. A, Structure of values 

3*4 hrs. E. Student's values 

S hrs, C, Sources of scientists* and technologl4its * values 

1, How responsible Is scienceT 
III. Case Studies - 

1 week A. Michigan Returnable Bottle Bill 

2 weeks B. Ruhr River Valley 

3 weeks C, Clinch River Breeder Reactor Project 

1 week Iv. Synthesis 

A. Underlying problems concerning values 

B. Conclusions - come to some sort of agreement 

4*1 weeks V. IndividuaJ Research and Presentation 

Section Two 

Method: Lecture 1 hour, 1 day per week (on film etc.) 

Small Group Sessions (20) 2 per week - Ih hours each 

4 weeks - values; 8 weeks - special ^tPp^Cs; 2^ weeks - integration. 

Week i---^-We create Values 

Week 2— We discover values 

Week 3--*-»-Science as' source of values 

Week 4 — --Examination of value presuppositions 

Wednesday, June 6, 1979 and Thursday, June 7, 1979 (condensed) 

1 week I. Science and Technology-why do we have them? 

II. Human values: 

1 week A. We create values 

l^veak B.~ We discover valines 

1 week C. Science as a source of values 
IriMek - D. Examination of value presuppositions 

III, Case studies W 

2 weeks A. Simple case, e.g., Michigan ^iSeturnable 

Bottle Bill - Faculty Member 

1. Use of popular sources 

a. newspapers 

b. magazines 

c. TV, radio 

2. Qualified Literature 

3. Comparison of sources - value judgment 

4 weeks B. Complex case (e.g., 4 topics) 

student project: find materials; analyze and 
evaluate 
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C, Individual T«8«arch projtcts: g«Mr»l/fiiturlitic 
2 additional w««ks topic suggested by instructor OR student 

(for sharing research ^ suggested* approved by instructor 
with se«inar groups] 

C*C»* would be worked on conjointly with "B") 
IV, Synthesis 

-Discussion of comon/under lying values in III above 
>1ft:ite reflection paper, (synthesis). 

Journal: began early in tens, focusing on own perception 
of values; possible-exchange journals towards end 
of tersi-coments on e.g. ter«s, 
Use; see own view developing; a source for final 
sys thesis paper. 

Outcoaes; 

-Recognition of value - questions 
■^Recognition of value - changes 
-Awareness of types of value - systems 

-Awareness of how a scientist makes valife - decisions In science/ 
teafcnolo'gy 

-Appreciation of complexity of scientific value - Issues 
-Appreciation of value analysis In own life 

Skills: (some) 

4 I 

-Oral skills * 

-Composition skills (e.g. journal -keeping; reflection paper) 
-Research skills 

-finding and reporting on sources 

-judging reliability of sources ^ 

Spme Resources : 

Barbour, Western Man and Envi'ronmental Ethics 
Barbour, Earth Might Be Fair 
Ca 1 1 enbach, Ecotopla 

Meadows and Meadows , Ethical Responsibilities in Nature 

Mesarovlc and Pestel, Mankind at the TXimlng Point" 

Ehrlich, The End of Affluence 

(film) Catastrophe or Conmitmtfnt 

^iunford, The Human Prospect J 

Fuller, Operating Manual for Spaceship Earth 

Pirslg, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 

Brownowski, Science and Human Values 

Thompson, The Edge of History 

Koestler, Technology: The god that Failed 

(film) Multiply and Subdue the Earth ^ 

Roszak, Making of a Counter-Culture 

Fletcher, The Ethics ofjgenetic Control 

Ramsey, Fabricated Man \ 



7t 
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Kl»f f er , BiO'tthic t (ctse studits) 
M»<ld035. The Dooiiidjiy SyndroBc 
G»ndron,' Ttchnoig|y and th# HUaan Condition 
Bncyclop»dla of BiottMci Cl97B) ^ 
k'Actshcets, National Scituce Tochers Association 
Pactshaets, Scientist Institute for Public Information 
Shell Oil, PilMs 

Books of CP. Snow (e/g. Between Two Cultures ; Two Cultures Revisited 
PBS (television - fall, 1979 . : ddnnectlons: 10 part series on technology) 
Ja»es, One World Perspective 
Capra, tKe Tao of Physics 
Park, Affluence in JeoyardV 
Mills, The Econbaics of Environiaental Quality 
HallettT 'Hnvironaient and Society - j 

Science at The Bicentenial, National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, Chapters 5 and 6 are germane to the course. 



Benarde, Our Preci^ious Ffabltat 
Rlortow, Moment In The _Sun * 

I have taken the liberty of adding a few books/articles I consider^ for 
one reason or another, as significant. 
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EVALUATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



BY 



ANTHONY J. LISSKA 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
DEN J SON UNIVERSITY 
GRANVILLE/ OHIO 



NEH Evaluation for th« Cor© Curriculum In»tittit« 
Saint Jo»«ph'« College, Roni»«la«r» Indiana 

> June 3-8; 1979 

a 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Director of the Institute, Profeaeor John Nlchola, and I 
decided early on that the method of evalxiation to be ueed for thla Conference 
would follow the techniques developed by Malcolm Parlett and entitled 
"Illuminative Evaluation. " This evaluation methodology attempts to 
understand and elucidate the process undertaken during a particular 
conf^erence. Attention is directed towards understanding the process 
as an event. The process is best understood through observation 
coupled with a series of interviews with the participants. An essay 
descriptive in nature results from the observations, from reflection, 
and from the "interviews. 

. . • A, 

. During the week of the conference, I attended the sessions and 
talked with many participants and staff members alike. I observed the 
conferenfce until Tuesday, and then began the formal interviews. On 
Tuesday, the Director of the Institute was interviewed. On Wednesday 
evening, seven of the eight afternoon work session directors, all of 
whom were members of the Saint Joseph's College faculty, discussed 
the sesflrtons, their expectations, and the involvement of the participants. 
On Wednesday, Richard Grabau, the keynote speaker, was extensively 
interviewed. Beginning Thursday and continuin^hrough Friday, twenty-four 
participants were interviewed. An attempt was made to sample 
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particlpmnta from different academic diiclplinei and from different 
• klndi of Inatltutlone. Faculty peraon* from ail four major dlvliioni 
of a college were interviewed: the humanitlei, the social tciencea, the . 

V 

•ciencet, "and the fine arta. In addition, a balanc* waa lOught b«t5ween ^ 
faculty and administrator a present at the institute. The mix of institutions 

t 

represented at the conference waa reflected in the interviews as faculty 
and adijiinistrators were interviewed from moderate size »tato4^«titutionf, 
moderate aize private institutions, small state institutions, small private 
' colleges, denominational and non-denominational colleges, community 
colleges and women's colleges. Some inter view9 extended for thirty 
minutes or so, other for twenty minutes and some were as^bi'i^f as t*in 

i 

minutes. In addition to the formal interviews, a number of^people 

i 

were approached informally for their reactions to the institijite various 

j 

times during the week; these were most often occasional meetings with 
participants during the free time available. In addition on i'riday morning 
the eight work session representatives reported to the assembled body 
of institute participants; they described the simulation process and the 
results of their work session in devising a core interdisciplinary course. 
^ In addition, each of the afternoon work sessions was visited^ One group 
was visited for an entire 'session and then on Wednesday and Thursday 

r 

each session wag visited at least once. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 

The remark of one pa^filpant ^haracterlzei thi« conference: 
^ "A miirk 6f the lucceii of thU conference Ti that I keep on thinking about 
the i«aue«, " Thi» statement aums up th^s auccesa of the core curriculum 

1 

institute at Saipt Joseph's College. Moreover, it wa« imporUnt that 
faculty get together to consider teaching and curriculum. Equally | 
Important was the role humanities faculty played in this conference. 
Certain themes and structures ran through this conference and need to be 
elucidated. 

GOALS OF THE DIRECTOR 

John Nichols, the Director of this conference, explained that the 
goals of the Institute were in no way to "clone the Saint Joseph program" 
onto other schools. The goal was twofold: 

a) To discuss the nature and structure of a core curriculum, 

b) To use the core curriculum at S^int Joseph's College 
as ^paradigm from which to begin discussio^j. 

' Professor Nichols also remarked that he looked upon the afternoon work 
sessions as the most important part of this conference. He remarked 
that "if they ever adopt a core program, this is what they're going to 
have to go through. " The work groups were set ug with a discussion 
leader and ten participants. The assignment A^'aa to deisign a new core 
course. There were eight work groupsjsn eight different tjjpics, in 
principle evenly distributing the nearly 80 participants. Of course 
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some group* h*d a f«w more people than others. The outside s'ptflLkers 
w^re brought to the conference to both stimulate the participants and 
to serve as resource persons. There was an adequate distribution 
of skills and.disciplines on the part of the outside speakers. 

♦ 

Given that so many participants were extremely interested right 
from the start about the structure and content of Saint Joseph's core 
program, it was difficult to keep to the Director's plan which was V 
"to be low key about our o^n program. As Dick Grabau observed, 
it was to be expected that much ihterest#^would be elicited about the 
host institution's core program "because it's working^J^ere. " 

. \ 

ORGANIZATION 

Any conference must revolv^ aroufid its organized structure. 
Every participant interviewed remarked on how well -organized this 
conference was. One^-pg^son, an experienced Dean from a private 
liberal arts college, remarked that "this is the best confer enpe J' ye 
been to in terms of planning. " Another person remarked tha^t "a^^reat 
deal of time went into,, their planning our involvfement. " QWhad v 
anything but praise "regarding the organization of the conference. 
J 'Overall, it was very well put together" seems t:o be a theme that was " 
uttered by niany, many people. Along with the orj^anization we must 

yt • ! ' " • , 

talk about t4\e hospitality o$ the host faculty and the accommodations 
for the participants. The opernn^ss and the agreeableness of the YjpBt 
fH,culty we r^^ mentioned by a number of peopliS.. "Th^y were perfect 



hoit»--and that's Mtying something. " Another person oontinually 
mentioned the Saint Joseph's faculty»s thoughtfiUness. Another person 
said that "they have been delightful on campus." The participants 

were housed in rooms in two dormitories. The only negative aspect is 

If 

that the air c*onditioning components were not working very well in the 
dormitories. This was an inconvenience on some participants given that 
thev were housed on the top floor of a flat roofed dormitory. 

\ 




IPIRIT .OF THE PARTICIPANTS 
This conference was characterized by a fine spirit which evolved 
among th* f^rticipants and the staff* Right from the start, one saw how 
committed the Saint Joseph College staff members were to this conference 
They really cared about the conference and about n>aking it work well. 
In addition they w.ere very concerned that the participants' expectations 
be met. This sense of concern for the participants' well-being was carrie 
over to the participants of this conference. There seemed to be a fine 
mixing of participant^. One per sou remarked that 'T have probabJLy met 
over 50% of allj^f the people here. Another person said t^lat "I^will be 
getting back in touch with some of the people I have met here. " Th* 
participants continually reni;i/rked how important it was for them to talk 
with other institute members and share ideas both about a core progran;^ 
and as well as others cadetfiic issues in general.' One person remarked 
that began to feel a moral obligation to contribute to the success of the 
full operation. The Core XI Pub in the basement of the student union 
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obvioualy contributed to the iocU bleneit m*ny of thfe-p^lc^P»»^*« ^^l*' 
Thia spirit produced, for example, a ainglng group which aeren&ded 
the campua dn at leaat two evenlnga. One aeaalon laated until 1:30 In . ' 
the morning, with the participanta aeated in the entrance-way to the 
student union reminiscing old 1950 aonga. One peraon Remarked thmt 
thia collegiality waa indeed "* tribute to the spirit of the conference. " 
Another summnried his judgment about the conference in the following 
way: beautiful experience- -I came to appreciate the people here. A 
community emerged which meant' a lot to me. Something happened to 
these people to make good relationships." As one outflfide speaker ' 
obseiived, "it's a humane conference. " The occasion for meeting colleagues 
in order to discuss teaching and curriculum was a successful part of the 
institute. One person observed that "talking with the other participants 
about their programs has been very beneficial." Even a person somewhat 

skep^al about a core program remarked "I came as a doubting Thomas, 

/ 

but It's been good. " The diversity of backgrounds and disciplines were 
im^rtant for the conference* 

THE STRUCTURE OF the; CONFERENCE ^ 

The following aapecta of the structujrjj pf the conf^rence'^ 

: \ ■ . ■ • ■ -. 



will b^ discussed: 
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a) • The outside speakers ^ 

b) The ^Saint Joseph faculty^eakers • • ; 

c) "The discussidn of the Saint Joseph College co r# program 

86 . ^ ^ 



•<■;>■ 



9 



dt Th« afternoon work •ciiions 

e) The optional afternoon meeting* 



a) Out a He Speakel» - . 

\ A diacuaiion of the iutaide speakera veriftWa~^li^ .old ma;^lm 
of Auguitine: "De guetjlbua njtxn diaputand\xi?n. " 'For every peraon 
whbjudged that a particular buteide apeaker wae fantaiitic, another " 
peraon would eay that the eame person "ought not to haveHbeen invited 
Sit air. Hence, it ie very difficult to come up with a set of judgmenta 
reRardina the outside speakers to which every participant at the conference^ 
would adhere. One person r^mark^Ii that there should' have been "a liiore 
careful selection of tl\e speaker^: the biggest weakness of the conference 
was the outside speakersi " Given the fine spirit engendered among the 
participants, one person remarked that "the conference didn't need the 
big names." In the. same vein, another person remarkeith»t "they were 



well chosen, but they "seemed extra to what was going on here. None- 
^' the less a number of pjlrticipahts felt the outside speakers did stimulate 



4 0 



their creative thinking about various issuea^. In particular one person 

9 . * ' 

" remarked that the speakers helped "to create an interdisciplinary atmos- , 

■ phere. " This indeed was an important aspect.. Mo*e than one participant 

remarked how the speaker made her or him think afresh about a concept. 

Nonetheless, one person involved in the philosophy of Education was concerned 

about the conceptual confusions contained in some of the public addresses. 

• • ■ ., . 

The role of cognitive learning was at times too easily dismissed as mere 
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foater' ditcusalon.* In addition, a apeclfic titne »ot aside for informal 



diacuaaiona with 



thjf^uta 



'id« apeakera would hav« b«en helpful. 



♦ 

b) - - > ' 3a^nt Joaeph College Faculty Speakera 

WhAt wa» said about the outside «paakar« can alio be taid about 
the Saint Joseph faculty speaker*. There was mixed reaction as to strengths 
and weaknesses of individual presentations. As mentioned above, what 
came through was the commitment of the Saint Joa^ph'College faculty to 
their core program and to the institute.. Some participants explicitly 
noted the absence of women on the program. One instructor noted that 
"ho women were present as discussion leader*; this bothered the .wgmen 

I. 

participants. - ^ 

c) The Saint Joseph College Core ^ /j 

If there ^s a weakne'ss in the organfzation of the conference, 
from the point of view of some participants^ it concerned the elucidation, 
elaboration and dissemination of the Saint Joseph College core program 

« 

itself. Here the .expectations of the Director and the pa^^jLcipfints did not 
meah ejirly op; It kp^j^eared that it was i^ell into the institute before the 
participants *in<ier stood the Saint Joseph's program. Possibly a different 
organization for presenting the Saint Joseph College core program would have 
helped* Qne^pe^rson^i^e^ that the Saint Joseph College presentation 

of its o^n program was *'too di 



ffuse. Thi^ diffusiveness tended to mal<|5e parts 
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of the program appear repetitive. While the beginning days oi-lh* ron- 
ference heard participants compUin that they did not understand the - 
Saint Joseph program, by the end of the week many participantf fielt . 
that the Saint Joseph experience went on too long. As one' perj|on »iiid, . 
"There was a lack of awareness of the Saint Joseph prograhi early' on. " 
Another person remarked that "8om.etimes it was very jlifficult to ^ 
separate blowing the horn for Saint Joseph's Cdiiego from the cor© 
program itself. " This person believed that it would have b,eeij. better 
for the "Sa^int Jojieph College program to have been spelled out earlier 

in the conference.". On the other hand, it is obvious that the Saint Joseph 

.\ 

faculty did bare their souls regarding their core program. It ip also 
obvious that the Director of the Institute was leet-y lest p^opl^s want to 
."clone" the Saint Joseph program to their o4n campuses. One person 

t 

remarked that "it takes courage to have these people bare their soyls; 
they nnay have opexied old wounds. Some participants would like to have 
heard more weaknesses about a core program at Siw.nt Joseph' s College. 
In addition, the Director remai-ked that since tlie core program is 
"the single most visible element on campus, everyone blames it; if 
attrition. is up, it's core's fault; if the students are breaking up the 
dorras, it's core's fault." This indicates tliat wl^ile the commitment 

to't;^ie core is strong and inde^d'^e program ha,s work^e^^ for fen 

> . J . " • ' . ^ . 

years, some ^aint Joseph faculty are concerned about iC. . As onp 
participant indicated, "Saint Joseph's College is ;9tron^ enough tti l^r^ng 
'out^ any^weakrtesses in its program; thlB- would have been useful to others 



On« portion of the program on th« Saint Joaaph'i College core w»« the 
student panel. The etudentt provided a frank analyiia of what the core 
prc^ram. meant to them. The panel of seven itudenti waa made up of peraona 
who had participated In the original veriioni of the core program in the 
early 1970'«,-*ji^ent graduates, and students still enrolled in the college. 
Most participants at the conference believed that this panel was extremely 
useful. One thing which ought to be mentioned, however, is that the student 
panel was one of the clearest illustrations this evaluator has ever seen of the 
"hidden curriculum. " All faculty ought to be more aware of the "hidden 
curriculum" which determines the kinds of choices students make. The 
Saint Jos'^eph students kept talking about how a-^ood number of their peers 
choose courses because of the characteristicfr4i;^d grading practices of 
the discxi^s ion leaders rather than the intellectual content of discussions 

analysis of different kinds of core prograi^ns. Very few alternatives to the 
host institution's core pnpgram weri^ discussed. Some participants had 
hoped for a session on why not to have a corte prQgram% As one person 
observed, "no one has made a fundam^fitally opposite ^ositipn. " In 
addition^ the possibility of implementation, of a p^sf pio gram at the 
community college level wotild have aided some of the participants. 
Also, som(^ consideration of the role of experiential learning in 
a core prbgram would have been useful. 



of the* sections. One ejfpectation not met by the conference was a careful 
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d) The Aftern oon Work Groupa 

The Director of t^e Institute claimed that the mo»t Important 
part of the conference wH^ to be the afternoon work ifroupt. Each 
person waa a»ked^\o sign up for one^of eight work groupa. While 
there wa« mixed reaction to the complete fuccets of the work groups, 
of the twenty-four persons interviewed, not one claimed that the work 
groups ought not to have been part of the conference. It mky have been 
the case that there were people around who did not^enjoy the work group 
and felt them a waste of time, but only one person was found who was 
mildly critical of the work groups. One session leader" observed that 
"I think this process is beneficial, but I'm not sure all the participants 
are happy with It. " Yet a participant said "if tlfe group didn't work, the 
group itself is partly to blame. " On tHe other hand, one person remark 
very favorably that the work group was "like being back in college." 
Another person enthusiastically said that "tTie best part of the whole 
week" was her afterooon work group. Another person remarked that 
"the afternoon work group was one of the highlights. "• Evidently then, 
for some participants the woijk sessions met the expectations and 
importance givep to them' by the Director in planning the conference. 

The goal of the simulation work group was to devise a core 

curriculutn course^. Obvio*isly itVas intended as a simulation pf what 

» • ' ,. . ■ • 

faculty members will experie^ice whfen they are back at their own 

\ 

institutions. . A participant remarked that the work group was "&'n * 

♦ * 

interesting experiment, it' s^be^n' beneficial; this is what we will be up 



against at our home Institution. " In the minds of most participants, 
this practicum aspect, wUth proper leadership, was an ImporUnt 
part of the program. One person remarked that "it was quite a good 
experience; it achieved and went beyond its purpose. We doubled the 
allotted time- -we met two hours last evening and an extra hour today. " 
The workshop leaders, who considered the sessions to have, been 
"most worthwhile, " were also enthusiastically Impressed by the 
seriousness of purpose with which many participants undertook this 

simulation. Many participants met outside the allotted hour and a half 

f 

each afternoon to both continue discussion and write position papers. 
One workshop leader remarked that half of his group was In the library 
that evening writing an alternative position paper to be shared with 
. the other "dissidents" at the next day's session. Another leader 
mentioned that "my group came up with a homework assignment. " 
One person remarked that, while her discussion gitrap^jwas fractious 
from the beginning, nonetheless "there wa«ft ovL^ member I di4n't learn 
from. " This concept of "leatning from" was aiVv^ery Important theme 
of the work session experiences and of j^he conference as a whole. 

The final evaluation session on Friday morning was a time during 
which one representative frorr^ each work session presented a synopsis 
of the process and talked about the cpre curriculum course developed 
by the work group. It was apparent that some work groupa developed 
a more elaborate course design than others. Nonetheless, each reporter 
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emphasized the Importance of the process and dialectic, through which 



the course was devlied. Soma group* were extremely harmorfitoue. 
In f*ct, one porton remnrked that "there was lo much harmony 
In my group that we had to elap ourselves to see If we were still in 
an academic community. " Indeed a general theme of the work group* 
which were not as harmonious was "the process was more significant 
than the product" and that "everyone learned a lot about the group 
process. " Insofar as one of the goals of this simulation was to have 
persons experience the difficulties encountered in deriving an inter- 
disciplinary core course, this aspect iadeed met its expectations. Persons 

t 

who had been more involved with core programs prior to the conference 
than others may have felt some dissatisfaction in the work groups. One 
person remarked that he had been through these issues before and wasn't 
sure he wanted to spend time in the afternoon doing it again. However, 
that was a distinct minority position. One person remarked that he 
had "mixed feelings - -too much is off the top of our heads. " The leaders 
learned from these sessions too. One said that the session had value 
for him in that it "helps me understand what we're doing at Saint 
Joseph's. " 

a) The Optional Afternoon Sessions 

If one disappointment in the conference surfaced it was that 
a number of participants remarked that they would have liked to have 
received more "nuts and bolts" kinds of information, ^he planninlg of the 
workshop had a 4:00 p.m. optional session, during which parts of the , 
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Saint Joseph program were to have been analyzed. It seenns that 

if there was a disappointment it was in these optional sessions* The 

attendance tended to dwindle as the week wore on* Monday' f session 

probably had between sixty to seventy percent of the participants* In 

fact, the Director of the Institute was surprised at this high level 

of participation; he remarked that he expected only twenty or so percent 

of the participants to come to the afternoon optional sessions because 

this coijierence had so little time for recreation and rest* That the 

afterWon sessions showed a dwindling attendance as the week wore on 

is due as much to disappointment as to the growing sense jof exhaustion* 

The J/^^^-nd bolts issues did not get spelled out here as well as many 

people liked* One person remarked that these sessions "didn't get 

to the issues announced. " Another person remarked that ''the four o'clock 

session dldn^^^ways treat their topic*" Another person ^as more blunt 

when he suggested that the "four o'clock session should haveSefen scrapped. 

While commenting on the nuts and bolts issue, one participant said that 

it must not be forgotten that "one person's nuts and bolts is another 

person's scrap Iron* " q 

r 

A BRIEF" NOTE ON'THE LENGTH OF THE CONFERENCE 

■■\. 

One of the Saint Joseph college faculty menrxbers rems^rked that 
during the original planning, he thought that thjs conference was set 
up too long* After seeing the S|||^it of the participants^ he was as he 
said "dead wrong. " On the other hand, a number of people did remark 
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that thii waa a v«ry hardworking conference and they were tired at the 
end of the week. One person remarked that "it wore me out. " Another 
•aid that "thi» conference may have t>«en a little long; we ar« all * little 
tired." Another remarked that "lome folka are a little etir craxy--mLaybe 
a movie on Wednesday would have helped. 

THEME OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

■ ^ \ 

One theme which came through the conf;erence wa» the role of 
faculty deveiopmeht in a core program. The Director noted that "a big 
asset has been faculty d<Byelopment thi^ough participation in core." The 
Saint Joseph College faculty members who participated in their core 

program continually remarked how important participation ih the core 

\ 

. program had meant to them intellectually. The Director remarked that 

the core faculty "love what they do in core much more." Wrtidpation 

in the core program proved to be a period of intellectual growth. One 

faculty member said that before the Core Program at Saint Joseph's, 

"we didn't know what we did in one another' • classes; now we do. " 

This remark meant much more than a formal pedagogical evaluation; 

it meant that now the faculty members did participate with each other 

in the teaching and learning process outside their disciplines. While 

this has benefits, oA the other hand, one faculty member from Sairit 

Joseph^ 8 indicated that the core program tended to eliminate the disciplines. 

The role of disciplinary expertise In a core program appeared to be on the 

minds of many the participants* Any college thinking about a core program 
must keep this in mind* 

95 ^'^ 
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Non«th«le8i, the Director obterved that at Saint J(^eph>, "we found that 

one become* a better teacher in one's field because of teaching In core." 

/ 

For example, now thi« Director who it a phUoiopher -by training, hai 

, •■ ■ - . 

a wider range, of examples to incorporate into his regular philosophy 

classes. In addition, the Director unequivocally rennarked that "the 

hardest faculty to.%ork with in core we^re those not well versed in their 

own fields. " , . ^ 

Moreover, this evaluator was extrejmeiy impressed with the 

- i * 
interaction the Saint Joseph^ faculty members had with each other both 

in taljd^g about currieuJ,Mmland in talking about teaching. They were 

vitally concerned about these issues. Following the interview with 

.the work session leaders, two qf these faculty members continued the 

discussion on how to revise a particular part of the Saint Joseph College 

core p:^ograni. This theme of faculty development came across oyer 

and over again. As one participant mentioned "they've demonstrated what 

they mean by faculty development. " Ajiother person remarked that they 

are "very zealous people- -they get into what they are doing. " The sartie 

V -4 

person remarked, however, tfiat "their confidence. in themselves produces 

a 'yes but ' syndrome. " While talking about the theme of faculty . " 

development, so^e participants felt th4t at times the personal testimonial 
motif was over done a bit. The Kierkegaardian approach of testament 
through beliei was a bit ov^sr zealous at times. In not wanting to "clone 
their program" onto anotlier school, it seemed to this evaluator that there 
was a substitution by exhibiting their own zeal both for their program and . 
/ • / 96 



for whmt It meant to them. Obviously some of this is to be expected. 

On the other hand, it did get a bit tedious to hcar^as one person 

remarked, "too many testim^niajls and too many platitudes. " On the 

other hand, the role of faculty development In a co^e program is 

something which ought not to be dismissed by axiy college thinking 

about advocating a core program. As John Nichols said^ 'Ve are 

better teachers because of, our participation injthe^core program. Another 

staff member, commenting on Saint Joseph's core program, said 

"we did this, not because the artudentB needed it, but because we needed 

it.!' Another said .that the advent of core was a "Second Spring. " 

Hence, the role of faculty development because of the core program 

baa been a most important aspect of the Saint Joseph core experiment. 



SUGGESTIONS FROM PAaXICIPANTS ^ 

The following suggestions were made by inatitut^ participants: 



a) A session on grantsmanship and how Saint Joseph College 
acquired its grant money for its core program would have been helpful. 

b) The Moffett lecture an^ the writing components QUght to 
have been discussed early on in the program and not on "ilhujsday^ Insofar 

- • 'J. 

as writing and speaking are important components of ^ core program, 
the earlier theseMiscussions were met head on^e better the conference 
would have been. One person ^^anted "more spe^cifics on good points and 
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y . . . ^ ^ 

c)* A iummary by Gor<ion Var» early on on the dlf£er«.nt 
kittdf of core prpgrame might have helped. 

* d) 6ne person suggested \hkt all eight groups might have 
... ' \, 

worked on the same topic. This suggestion entails that different groups 

* . ^ ^. 

^ niay Indeed come up with dUfe rent courses for the ihvi^ topli* This 

may have engendered more discussion outside the work grotips among 
members from different work, groups. 

e) Many ptiople thought that Profess(^r Nichol's very 
enthusiastic and informative presentation ought to have been early on 
in the program. 4 ' 



THE ROLE OF THE DIRECTOfe — 

Many participants explicitly commented on the role that John 
» . ■ ■ " „ 

Nichols pliyed in this conference. ) It is fair to say lhat this evaluator 

has neyer before observed a standing ovation giyeh a Director of an ^ 

Institute at ite conclusion. Such an event did occur, on Friday morning 

• of this program. One perspn remarked that "the personality of John 

Nichols was Behind everything- -quietly in charge of everything. " Another 

said that "Nichols wa,s very, very good--we ne^ded^ore tirtie for discussion 

• ' ' ' . ■ • f. 

with him. " Another *reiiiarked that "John contributed to the well being 

of the coiif^rence'-he yt^t out of hlji way. " It is interesting to note that 
Profespor Nichols knsw everyotte"" by name early on in the conference. 

' 6ae persoii succinctly piut the matter this way-- "John has done an excsUant 
■" •* ' • ...... 

job is'^lreptor. " That^oposltton r *>y ™»y p^ 



SUMMARY . . \ 

In fine. It •••zna to m« that the National Endowment for tha 
^HumatiitUii Indaad got its money worth for.thi* conference. Not only 
waa it well organised, not only did It have a hoet faculty and director - 
thoroughly committed to the program, not only did it have a ipir.ltod 

* f 

group of participants, not only were the accomimodatione well planned, 
but; aa thla evaluative eeeay began, "a mark of the lucceee of the ' 

« 

4 

conference !• that I lj;eep on thinking about the ia^suese " Ind«>ed many 

faculty knd adminii^ratorrnow are thinking about the core cijirriculum 

ft 

ieeueje becauee of the National Endowment for the Humanities Institute 

<in Core Curriculuiti at Saint Joseph's College, a. conference well worth 

' ■ • . - • • . * •> * 

supporting* ' . 

» ■ 




; Anthony J. Lis ska 
Dean of the College and 
Associate Professor Philosophy 
Denison University 
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James Moffett, author of T90Chlnfllklip0 Universe of 
Discourse, was pne of four guest speaket^ at the Institutr. 

'Jie.is pictured here in conversation with Hdward 

^atarcwicz, College Misericorcfia. 

(St. Joseph's' C ollege News Biireuii pholo ) 



"yye ail reconfirmed the fact that the 
most effective Core program is one that 
is ongoing, alive and creative. Saint 
Joseph 's Core curriculum is not routine 
at all; it is an exciting, growing pro- 
gram underwritten by the enthusiasm of 
a faculty now more conscious than evier 
before of the importance of Core, '\ 

Mr. John D. Gropp/ 
Associate Professor of English 
Associate Core Institute Director 
Saint Joseph's College 



"This institute was a 'total giving, a self 
giving experience, which is reaf^y what 
'Ct\re is jaii about. It was a living de- 
^monstration of what Stiint Joseph's has 
accomplished.'* 

Dr. Gordon F. Vars 
> Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

National Association for Core C urriculnm 




Lor«tt« Pang Hicks and George P. O'Donnell, Institute 
participants from Kapiolani Community College, Hawaii, 
discuss Core with Project Director, John Nichols. 
(St. Joifph's CWI«f« N«w» Bu««« Plwto ) > 
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John.Groppe, Saint Joseph's College, Assistant Institute 
Project Director, explains details of the Saint Joseph's 
College core writing program to Alice McVetty Vars of 
the National Association for Core Curriculum, and Sister 
C atherine Cordon, Hdgewood College. 

(Si. .loscph's {. ollcgc News Hiireau photo.) 



:*Both Ed 'Latarewicz and myself came 

home filled with ideas arid enthusiasm. 

f hope we will be able to bring some of 

these ideas to fruition in . the not too 

distant future. 

. . Marie D. Moore, R.S.M., Ph D, 

Acadenric Dean, C ollege Misericofdia 




**We came away front the con- 
^ ference with renewed en t hush 
asm for the core philosophy 
and for teaching. At the same 
'time, our enthusiasfh is temp- 
ered by your wise counsel con-, 
cerning the rif^ors of curricular 
change. " 

. ( arol Sicinhagcn 
and Diivo Buyer, 
Miuictta t ollcge 



John Nichols/st Joseph's College, Institute Piojeet Director, oiithned a 
theof y of integralive general edueation. (iMuui^in Kciini ) 

ThL){ was a delightful intellectual and educational 
experience; the conference was excellent, 

1 heodore S. Baker 
^ ' l)ean» School ol 1 ihcial Studios ^ 

University oi Wisconsin - Stout 




* * H e were able to examine the numerous issues 
involved m producin^i an integrative core^ approach to 
the humanities. " 

Ihonias J. Vukovich, 
Assistant to the Dean, 
, rhe University of Akron 



The C'urrieulum [Resign Committee on Science, Tech- 
nology and Human Values, letines the syllabus for 
Iheir core program. C^ommiftee members pictured 
here arc (left to right) Paul Ci, King, Denison Univei - 
sity;>like Davis, SaiiU Joseph's C ollege, C onunittee 
Chairman; Sister Rosina Schmitt, College of St. 
Benedict; Thompson M. I'aller, University of Port 
land,^and John A. De Pinto, Bradley University. « 

(St .)oscpl>\ ( ollogo News HniiNUJ pholo.) 
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Linda Janowski and Janet Houston (pictured here) 
and Other sludeiit aides offered tireless assistance to 
the workshop staff and participants. (Photo by Kcrlin.) 
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